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Tom Reed Among His Nei 


THE LESS KNOWN BUT BETTER LOVED 
REED OF PRIVATE LIFE. HIS DEVOTION 
TO HIS CLUB AND HIS OLD CRONIES. 
HIS LOVE OF A LAUGH AND A JOKE 


F SO dominant a spirit, his close friends 
QO can hardly yet say ‘‘ was’’ when they 
speak of Reed. 

Only the present tense can be vivid enough 
for his portrayal here. 

Now, then, here comes Tom Reed! 

The scene is Portland, Maine, corner of 
Deering and High Streets, nine o’ the morning 
of a Congressional vacation. Reed is back at 
his home. Around the corner he sweeps, bound 
downtown from his residence. A looming sort 
of aman! His gait is a combination of pudgy 
roll and lurching stride, terminating in a jolting shrug of the 
body every time his heel meets the sidewalk. His shoulders 
swing. His head—that round knob of a head—is slightly 
bent forward and oscillates a little. His eyes, black and 
round as beads, stare straight ahead. This one and that of 
the chance passers touch hat or bow respectfully. But Reed 
gives no sign that he has noticed. He is thinking of some- 
thing this morning and his thoughts are too valuable to be 
broken in upon by casual greetings of constituents, loyal 
though such adherents be. He scorns fence-building. Once 
or twice he grunts in answer to some especially sweeping 
obeisance or when the saluter is a political lieutenant. But 
most of the throng he doesn’t see — that is to say, he sees, per- 
haps, but does not greet. ’*Twould be a bold citizen indeed 
who would step in front of this fleshly tower and grope for a 
handshake. 

‘“When the Falmouth town pump was retired at a good old 
age I was nominated to succeed it, but I have never qualified,”’ 
Reed said once when pressed to allow a handshaking levee. 

And now the first citizen of Portland steers his abdomen 
around the corner into the more populous thoroughfare of Con- 
gress Street. Every eye is lifted to the serene visage towering 
above. The visage betrays no sign that the constant scrutiny 
of the throng is even noted. Nearly every pedestrian turns 
to cast a look at the broad back swaying down the street. 
The first citizen doesn’t claim more than his share of the side- 
walk, but people appear to instinctively duck away from his 
path, and so he goes straight on through the busy stream of 
travel, silent, impassive, ponderous, a human frigate among 
shallops. 

Asa matter of fact, such was Tom Reed as a great majority 
of his Portland neighbors knew him. Every one in the city 
spoke of him as ‘‘ Tom,”’’ but only a choice few spoke out that 
‘“Tom’’ tohim. He was never the man to encourage general 
or promiscuous familiarity. He knew many hundreds of 
Portland’s thousands, but the Yankee habit of ‘‘ How-dy-ing’’ 
every one along the street entailed too much bother to suit the 
Reed régime. If any one wanted to ‘‘ How-dy’’ him full 
privileges were extended, but Mr. Reed didn’t ‘‘ How-dy”’ 
back, and his serene demeanor as he passed showed that the 
greeting was no more than a fly buzz in his ear. 

* Such was Tom Reed to the mob in Portland. 

But Tom Reed to his friends—the staunch little coterie 
that he affected? Well! 

Behold away down the street that gray-haired business man 
bobbing along! You need only half an eye tosee that he isn’t 
a statesman and would scarcely be picked out as a running 
mate for statesmen. You could safely wager that a tariff dis- 
cussion would bore him. And that mouth with the corners 
turned up so cheerily wouldi't discourse about parliamentary 
law even at the gun muzzle. 

He is still chuckling over a new story that another old boy 
has just been telling. Hespies Reed—the looming, solemn- 
visaged, meditative, self-absorbed Reed trudging down upon 
him. 
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‘* Hello, there’s Tom! 
Hi, there, Tom!’’ 

Those nearest in the passing mob gaze around in astonish- 
ment at the call. There in a doorway where he has darted 
for refuge is posted the little man. His face isall alight with 
cheeriness and chuckles. His finger is crooked and vibrating 
in invitation. And who is he calling to his covert? Why, 
“* Czar’’ Reed, Speaker of the National House of Representa- 
tives. And Reed? He sees at last on his way downtown a 
crony—one of the Old Guard of the Cumberland Club of 
Portland. Hissaturnine countenance begins to pucker at the 
eyes. The upper lip protrudes like a scoop. A smile takes 
rise in the corrugations under his chin and dodges wrinkles 
and crisscrosses up to the brow in radiating streams, then 
comes cascading down over the face in an effulgence of good 
humor. And out of the midst of the smile comes that drawl- 
ing voice like the soft note of a cornet—or the lower tone of 
a clarinet—‘‘ Why, har-r-r-lo, Ben—har-r-r-wye, ye?’’ 

And into the doorway goes the big man, and the little man 
nudgingly tells his story and the ripples of the Reed chuckles 
chase each other to the beach of appreciation, avant couriers 
of the great wave of mirth that comes roaring at the story’s 
nub. 

Then, minding not the stares and smiles of the passers, 
Reed tells a story himself, pudging a stubby finger into the 
little man’s waistcoat and shouting an occasional peal of 
laughter out from under that humorously protruding upper lip. 

And now, perhaps, you may be able to grasp the two sorts 
of estimation in which Reed was held: at his old home in 
Portland. To most of the populace he seemed a cold, super- 
cilious, pachydermatous sort of a man, with a grunt instead of 
a greeting, and more often masking himself behind entire 
obliviousness of any one’s presence. 

It was a Maine newspaper man who, after every persevering 
attempt to interview Reed for years had met rebuff, was 
asked by a stranger, ‘‘ What do you consider Mr. Reed’s chief 
personal characteristic? ’’ 

** Bristles!’’ snorted the newspaper man. 

But at home in the Cumberland Club, in the quaint tiled 
room at the rear of the building, with a cigar cocked comfort- 
ably between his inimitably humorous lips, a very small sup 
of rare old brandy or some mild compound of gin and seltzer 
at his elbow, Reed was more thoroughly himself, jovial and 
generous, than anywhere else in the world. It is a fact that 
next to his own home he loved his corner in the Cumberland 
Club best. 4 

** By Godfrey, boys!’’ he used to say, ‘‘ this is where the 
old turtle can shed his shell.’’ 

Mr. Reed was naturally suspicious of the general run of 
mankind. His abiding fear was that he would be misquoted 
and misrepresented. He realized the vitality of “‘ first 
stories.’”’ He was never ashamed of his blunt opinions nor 
afraid to declare them, but that they should appear in public 
garbled by some inefficient reporter or warped by the mis- 
quotation of an eavesdropper wrung his soul. When in 
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Hey, Tom! Tom will like this. 


By HOLMAN 
F. DAY 


company in Washington or other places he was 
pretty likely to keep mum on any topic that was 
important. 

If any one led up toa question of this sort his 
little black eyes would twinkle or snap, and he 
would either dismiss the thing by a bland stare 
or else fire a shaft of wit that washed all away 
in a flood of laughter. The writer was sent by 
a Maine paper to interview Mr. Reed. It was 
the first time I had ever spoken to him. I 
stated myerrand. He looked at mea long time 
and a quizzical smile commenced to play over 
Now, frankly,’’ he drawled in the most cheerful 
way, ‘‘ frankly ’’— visions of an interview at least a column 
long rose at this apparently auspicious opening; ‘‘ frankly,’’ 
he repeated, ‘‘I will zo?¢ tell the Blanktown Journal what I 
think of this matter because the Blanktown Journal might — 
now I don’t say that it would, but I say it might—go off and 
tell some one else, and that wouldn’t be nice, you know.”’ 
And he beamed as though he had disclosed the innermost 
secrets of his soul. 

The habitués of the Cumberland Club, one hundred matter- 
of-fact business and professional old neighbors, did not pry into 
Reed’s motives, plans or reasons. They met him simply as 
**Tom,’’ called him Tom and treated him as merely another 
like themselves. And Reed came back at theminkind. He 
dropped all his habitual reserve and suspicion of betrayal 
when he handed his overcoat to the Cumberland Club’s cloak- 
room boy. He discussed any matter that was brought up and 
did so with entire candor. His old chums of the club did not 
sit about him like devotees around an oracle—far from it! 
The great sport of the club was to “‘ bait Tom.’’ He was in 
for unmerciful chaffing whenever he entered into argument. 
Reed was always at his best when assailed by numbers and 
fighting single-handed, and the fun-loving members of the 
Cumberland Club knew it. 

So he would sit squeezed between his chair arms in his 
corner of the tiled room, his broad hands spread upon his 
knees, taking all the chaff from the chattering circle and nip- 
ping back with the Reed vigor that made him feared by every 
antagonist. He spared no oné when he saw the opportunity 
to score. If any one entered the skirmish that one needed to 
be willing to take Reed’s returns and smile. 

The Cumberland Club members will always place first in 
their memories of their old friend and neighbor the picture of 
him there in the sanctity of the friendly circle, where Reed 
could be himself after all his Washington repression and 
weary battles. Happiness and ease and deep content radiated 
from his broad smile and rippled in histaugh. He would 
lead along some argumentative friend step by step and those 
sitting about ‘‘ could see it coming ’’ with delighted anticipa- 
tion. Then when the unsuspecting one was at last in full 
range, bang! went both of the Reed barrels and down would 
go the adversary with the Reed roar leading all the rest of the 
laughter. 

Unless one has seen Mr. Reed and knows the piquant flavor 
of his drawl and the mellow quality of his tone, the unutter- 
ably droll cast of his countenance when he was mirthful and 
the quickness with which he replied, all stories of his repartee 
are necessarily lacking in spirit. Then, too, there were the 
occasions and the persons involved—one must be able to 
appreciate what they stood for. 

One of Mr. Reed’s earliest political supporters at last turned 
against him and became a demagogue of a violent type, full 
of cuffs, crotchets, new doctrines and diatribes. Reed was 
standing before his old law office on, Exchange Street one day 
with a few friends. Down the street came stumping the 
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gray-haired reformer, his hands behind his back and his head 
bowed in theatrical style. Every now and then he would 
throw up his chin in reflective fashion. 

‘* Look there, fellows,’’ drawled Reed. 
Smith, and he thinks he is thinking.”’ 

Smith joined the group with some uneasiness apparent in 
his manner, for he had just written an article excoriating 
Reed as ‘‘a hog’’ because he had resigned from Congress and 
had not taken the trouble in his letter to thank his faithful 
constituents for their loyal support all through his career. 
No Portland paper would publish that article, by the way, and 
Smith had it printed on sheets and circulated it at his own 
expense. It fell very flat. If Tom Reed had written any 
gushing sort of a valedictory his constituents would have 
thought that their reticent god was losing his mind. 

** Har-r-r-de-do-o-o, Smith!’’ cried Reed cheerfully, and 
he grasped the rather coy hand of the new arrival. ‘‘I have 
known Smith, here, for two thousand years, fellows,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and, by Godfrey! he’s a fine piece of old pottery. 
But I have never dared to handle him very roughly on account 
of the crack in his cover.’’ 

One day Hon. William Widgery Thomas, of Portland, now 
minister to Sweden, had a spicy taste of Reed’s jocose famil- 
iarity with old neighbors. Mr. Thomas rushed up to Reed on 
the street and cried, ‘‘ Say, Tom, what do you think of that 
bear story I wrote for the last Atlantic Monthly?’’ 

“‘T think it is a da-a-amned /ie/’’ bellowed Reed, to the 
immense astonishment of a dozen citizens who were passing 
at the time. 

Of the most pompous and self-conceited lawyer in Portland 
Reed said one day, jabbing his finger at the figure approach- 
ing up the sidewalk, ‘‘ Have you ever noticed how narrow 
’Squire So-and-so makes the street look?’’ 


‘* There comes old 


The Simplicity of His Personal Habits 


Reed’s old friends speak admiringly of the absolute simplicity 
of his tastes. He and his wife entertained only to the extent 
of welcoming a few friends for an evening. He hated the 
ordinary Portland banquet, frankly said so, and could only 
occasionally be coaxed to attend one. But he really liked to 
go with the members of the Cumberland Bar on their annual 
outing and dinner. Many of the lawyers used to sit with him 
before the big open fire in Manasseh Smith’s law office in 
Portland in the old times and talk tariff. The old lawyers 
say that in those days Reed found the tariff such a puzzling 
problem that he couldn’t get it through his head. By the 
way, though Reed made a good city solicitor and bright State 
attorney-general, he wasn’t a good jury lawyer. He almost 
always talked to the ordinary jury with a sort of sarcastic 
contempt. 

Mr. Reed loved outdoor rambles in the woods and enjoyed 
boating, but he never had any use for a horse. 

His cottage at Pine Point, a few miles from Portland, was 
his haven of refuge when even the chums of the Cumberland 
Club failed to strike the right chord in his peculiar nature. 
Reed was a man who could have a magnificent timé all by 
himself, and very often he indulged himself in this diversion. 
He didn't consider that he was really settled into the atmos- 
phere of Pine Point until he had dug out and put on a certain 
old straw hat and a torn, checkered coat. Then, as he said, 
he felt ‘‘ as though his radiant personality sort of jibed with 
Pine Point Nature in her joyous moods.’’ 

He used to like to go out and rummage the gullies and siopes 
of the near-by woods after mushrooms. Alone or with a cot- 
tage neighbor he would roam for miles inshore, resting under 
trees and sprawled on his back like a great boy. Sometimes 
he was allfortalk. At other times he would not speak to his 
companion for hours. He would come out of a reverie with 
a peculiar little gasp and grunt as though he had said to his 
mind, ‘‘ Now that is settled and we’ll go on with something 
else.’’ . 

The only canoe he was ever in was owned by Mr. Ira 
Crocker, his neighbor at Pine Point. The craft was comfort- 
ably broad of beam, and after Mr. Reed had inspected it with 
much doubt and suspicion he finally allowed himself to be 
assisted in and a start was made. At one point the stream 
that they sailed made a sharp turn and there was quick water. 
Mr. Reed sat in the bottom of the canoe, his hands nervously 
grasping the sides and his broad face wrinkled with a look of 
great apprehension. 
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‘Hold tight, Tom! Don’t rock the boat in this swift 
water,’’ said Crocker. 

““Tra,’’ hissed the statesman without turning his head, so 
fearful was he of destroying equilibrium, ‘*‘ you have insulted 
me. You are insinuating that I am a da-a-amned fo-o-ol!’’ 

Another amusement that Mr. Reed relished was cunner 
fishing. He stipulated always that some one else should row 
the boat and that he should be allowed to occupy the stern 
seat, so that ‘‘ he might compose his lissome shape in more 
striking lines of symmetry and comfort.’’ 

On one occasion he and Mr. Crocker and the latter’s son 
Harry were fishing from an anchored boat. The others were 
hauling in good ones, but Mr. Reed in the stern was catching 
only an occasional cunner about as long as his stubby finger. 
At last he drawled, ‘‘ Harry, I wish you'd let out that anchor 
rope and drop me down somewhere out of the neighborhood 
of this nursery I am in just now.’”’ 


When Reed First Rode a Wheel 


It was Harry Crocker’s bicycle, though, that brought the Czar 
down from his proud estate. One day the young man left his 
wheel beside the cottage. It was during the days of the bicy- 
cle craze, and Mr. Reed confided to Mr. Crocker as they sat 
there that he wanted to buy a bicycle, and would do so had 
he any idea that he ever could learn to ride. 

““ Why don’t youtry Harry’s there?’’ advised his neighbor. 

‘*It wouldn’t hold up this superior example of the human 
form divine,’’ objected the Speaker. 

‘* Harry weighs one hundred and eighty-five and the wheel 
is strong. Get on!’’ persisted Crocker. 

Mr. Reed took a careful look around the landscape to see 
if any observers were in sight. The field was clear—and so 
was the coast — not a boat in view along the beach. The hard 
sand sloped to the sea and at the top of the gentle declivity 
Mr. Reed mounted palpitatingly. Mr. Crocker held up the 
bicycle. When Reed had groped his feet to the pedals the 
neighbor pushed him along gently. Down the slope the 
bicycle sped easily. Crocker held on. 

“* Are you hanging on to that seat, Ira?’’ Reed asked solic- 
itously. 

** Sure! ”’ 

*‘Oh, this bicycling!’’ chortled the Speaker. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
easier than counting quorums. I have always admired my- 
self, Ira, but now I bow before my talent. I can—say, Ira, 
you still have a good grip of that seat, haven’t you?’’ 

** You are all right!’’ But Mr. Crocker had let his hold go 
in order to give the riderarunforhis money. Reed detected 
that the voice was a bit too far behind. 

** By Godfrey mighty, you’re lying, Crocker!’’ he yelled, 
and at the same time snapped his head around to see. At 
that instant he cramped the handle-bar and down he went, a 
mighty foot through each wheel, and shouting maledictions 
on the recreant Ira. Thewreck? Well, the repairer gingerly 
took in hand the ancient Roman § represented by the twistéd 
frame and wheels, and compassionately asked if the bicyclist 
also had been hit by the cannon-ball. He thought that some 
wheelman had run afoul of the practice guns at Fort Preble. 

Mr. Reed played golf a few times in his life, but he didn’t 
care much about the game. He preferred a sport like deep- 
sea fishing, and delighted in wearing oilskins on a trip and 
an old Scotch cap with the peak rakishly over one ear. 

Then once on a time he took up the photography fad. He 
insisted on developing his own pictures, ‘‘ and,’’ relates one 
of his neighbors, ‘‘ the results pictured things that were like 
nothing in the heavens above nor the earth beneath. Talk 
about double exposure and halation and twisted focus and 
double-jointed scenery and undertime and overtime—why, 
Tom Reed’s pictures looked as though he had created and 
then photographed a new world. But Tom exhibited those 
pictures as proudly as though they were triumphs of art. 

“‘ One night my wife and I calied on the Reeds. We over- 
heard Mrs. Reed say to her daughter in the dining-room, 
‘ Kittie, won’t you hunt up some plates for the cake? Your 
father has photographs soaking in all the plates I can find 
here.’ ’’ 

O’ winters Mr. Reed occasionally joined little poker parties 
that met about his neighborhood at the smoking-rooms of his 
close friends. He was usually the life of the party, always 
losing and jesting about his ill luck. One evening a jack- 


pot had been “ fatted’’ several times, and Mr. Reed having 
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nothing in his own hand worth “‘ staying to’’ dropped his cards 
and proceeded to give very audible advice to his neighbor. 

‘Now, don’t you daub in here, Tom,’’ objected a player. 
** You’re out of it.’’ 

Reed surveyed the speaker with whimsical distress. 
“*You’re like an undertaker,’’ said he, ‘‘ who would refuse to 
let one of the mourners look at the remains.’’ 

Whatever Reed was to the world, to his old comrades in 
Portland he was simple, unaffected, jovial ‘‘ Tom.’’ 

‘Oh, the Republican managers knew too much to allow 
Reed to be nominated for the Presidency,’’ says a Portland 
detractor who was not in the circle of his intimates. ‘‘ When 
it came to appointments he would have paralyzed the nation. 
Bill Smith of the Cumberland Club would have been 
Postmaster-General, Joe Jones of the Cumberland Club would 
have been sent as Ambassador to England, and Tom would 
have lined up the rest of ’em for anything they wanted.’’ 

One of Mr. Reed’s unfailing sources of innocent enjoyment 
was to poke fun at the late Congressman Dingley. Reed 
knew that his mischief plagued the serious, matter-of-fact, 
practical chairman of the Ways and Means. Committee. 
When he could evoke one of those well-remembered sniffs of 
disgust from the fretted Dingley, Reed retired, blissful. 

One day the writer of this sketch, then employed by the 
Lewiston Journal, Congressman Dingley’s newspaper, was 
in conversation in Mr. Reed’s Portland law offices with the 
Speaker’s former partner, Mr. Seiders. Mr. Reed sent for 
me to come into his private room, stating that he wished to 
inquire about his colleague. Reed was squared behind his 
broad desk like an ocean liner moored to a jetty. After 
satisfying himself concerning the Congressman’s summer 
plans the Speaker leaned back and with that familiar outshoot 
of his upper lip asked: 


How He Worried the Conscientious Dingley 


‘*Do you and the rest of the devoted young men cf the 
Lewiston Journal office realize that you are working for an 
aw-w-wfully goo-ud ma-a-an?’’ 

‘*T think we understand it.’’ 

‘* But probably you don’t fully realize how transcendentally 
goo-ud aman heis. Only such a graceless sinner as I am can 
realize it all. You can’t comprehend all his goo-udness, you 
know. Why, wken his constituents from Ja-a-ay Bridge and 
East Pe-e-eru and those other teeming municipalities of his 
district come to Washington they reverently follow him about 
the streets and down Pennsylvania Avenue, not daring to lift 
their eyes above the symmetrical curves of his classic and 
Apollo-like calves. 

‘* When you go back to Lewiston will you tell Mr. Dingley 
for me that I still think he isan aw-w-wfully goo-ud ma-a-an? 
He always likes to hear that I think so.”’ 

‘*T will deliver the message.’’ 

‘* Tell him that I realize I am only a brand from the burn- 
ing, a roystering, worthless blade, when compared with such 
goo-udness as his. Tell him that I know out of my great 
wisdom that when he dies he will go straight into the Highest 
Heaven of the Seven Grades. As for me, well, I shall prob- 
ably be compelled to dicker a while at the gate of the lowest 
and then the Commission on Immigration may finally let me 
in. If I do get in I shall apply myself for several xons of 
eternity in trying to grow to be as goo-ud as Dingley is here 
on earth. It will be a hard job, but if ever I attain to that 
sublime height I shall be perfectly content. Now you go right 
home and tell my friend Dingley just what I have said. It 
always gratifies him ‘to know that such a lost and wayward 
creature as I am appreciates his goo-udness.’’ 

I told Mr. Dingley. 

He wheeled from his little desk in the Journal office and 
wrinkled his nose with that familiar expression that his asso- 
ciates remember. Then he snorted the ejaculation ‘‘ Nhn!”’ 
He fell to reading his paper. At the end of an absolute quiet 
of ten minutes, and after I thought that he had entirely for- 
gotten the mischievous message, he whirled again and with 
fine scorn snapped: 

‘‘Reed thinks he can plague me and make me uncomfort- 
able by saying such wretched things as that, but’’— the 
distinguished Congressman crumpled his newspaper and threw 
it on the floor in a pet—‘‘ but he can’?.’”’ 

How the unconscious humor of the situation would have 
tickled the mighty wag in Portland! 
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Cecil John Rhodes | 
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ECIL RHODES, of Africa, was for the last twelve years 
€. of his life an intimate personal friend and political 
confidant of the present writer. Had hedied any time 
between the years 1892 and 1899 I should have come into 
possession of the whole of his fortune with absolute and 
unfettered discretion to spend it as I pleased in the further- 
ance of our ideas. In 1899 Mr. Rhodes altered his will, but 
as I had been for seven years heir presumptive to his millions, 
he had given me his confidence more fully than to any other 
man. The alteration in his will made no change in .our 
friendship, which lasted unbroken, even by the strain of the 
war, until his death. 

To my thinking, and no one had better opportunities of 
studying his character, Cecil Rhodes was the first millionaire 
to realize the political potentialities of his millions. He was 
not a Money King like other Money Kings, sovereign in the 
realm of finance, and dipping into politics only in order to 
influence finance. He was a statesman, a political idealist, 
an Empire-builder first. He becamea financier only in order 
the more effectively to carry out his political aspirations. To 
him financial speculation was merely a means toan end. No 
one was more indifferent to dividends, excepting so far as 
they could be used to carry out his far-reaching designs. He 
used his millions as sovereigns use soldiers, raising them to 
achieve a political end, and spending them without ruth or 
regret to secure the defeat of his opponents. 

It is this which differentiates Cecil Rhodes from all his fel- 
lows. ‘Not only was he a millionaire with an imagination; 
his imagination was fired by distinctively political ideals. 
He made money in order to become politically powerful, and 
he used his political power to realize the loftiest aspirations 
of race patriotism. He is the first, and so far the supreme, 
type of the millionaire consciously sovereign by virtue of his 
millions in the world of politics. 


Mr. Rhodes’ New Use for Weatth 


It must be admitted that although Mr. Rhodes achieved great 
things in his comparatively short life, the sum total of his 
achievement is not such as to encourage the development of 
political ambition among imaginative millionaires. Asingle 
false step taken under the promptings of an overweening 
confidence in his star brought down upon the Empire a dis- 
aster far exceeding in magnitude all the services which he had 
rendered it. It is true that for the ultimate working out of 
the retribution which followed the Jameson raid Mr. Rhodes 
was not personally responsible. But it is not less true that, 
had he never made the raid, or having made it, had honestly 
striven to win back the confidence of the Dutch, there would 
have been no war. Mr. Rhodes added Rhodesia to the 
Empire, and painted the African map British red up to the 
Zambesi and beyond. But against these entries to his credit 
there is a terrible set-off in the three years’ war, by which, at 
a cost of 30,000 lives and £300,000,v00, the heart of South 
Africa has been devastated and a lasting blood feud created 
between the two white races of that continent, on whose good 
relations the very existence of British South Africa depends. 
Humanum est errare, but when Money Kings and emperors 
make a slip the consequences are appalling. 

It is perhaps not without cause that the world has been 
afforded so terrible an object-lesson as to the consequences of 
allowing the millionaire to control the political situation. It 
is useful not merely for those who are to be controlled, but 
specially useful to the millionaire himself. For there is every 


Editor’s Note—This is the third of Mr. Stead’s papers on the great 
modern financiers. The next will appear in an early number. 


reason to believe that Mr. Rhodes was justified in his confi- 
dent expectation that an increasing number of wealthy men, 
especially the younger generation who inherit the millions 
their fathers made, will use their riches for political ends. 
If so, it is well that, together with the inspiration of his ideals, 
they should have ever before them the warning of the catas- 
trophe which the impatient and unscrupulous pursuit of those 
ideals brought down upon South Africa. 


The Secret Society of Millionaires 


Mr. Rhodes believed that there were many millionaires in the 
world who would rally round the society which he proposed 
to found for promoting the reunion of the English-speaking 
world, and who would eagerly welcome his scheme for devot- 
ing their millions to the realization of his vast political ideals 
He counted upon being able to command ‘‘ the accumulated 
wealth of those whose aspiration is a desire to do something, 
and a hideous annoyance created by the difficult question 
daily placed before their minds as to which of their incompe- 
tent relations they should leave their wealth to.’’ He 
maintained that his project would furnish them with ‘‘ the 
solution, greatly relieving their minds and turning their ill- 
gotten or inherited gains to some advantage.’’ So confident 
was he as to the attractiveness of his ideal that at our very 
first meeting he said he anticipated the society would before 
many years were over be able to command a capital of four 
hundred million dollars. With this he said we ought to be 
able to do something. As a nucleus for the formation of this 
fund he had appropriated the whole of his own fortune, which 
he estimated would amount to thirty million dollars. 

He died before he could put his anticipations to the test of 
experience. But so far as his own fortune was concerned, he 
devoted it as he promised to the promotion of the great polit- 
ical objects which had fired his imagination when a youth, 
and to which he was faithful unto death. 

It is not generally known that the first idea of this great 
secret society of millionaires, which was made public to the 
world after Mr. Rhodes’ death, originally reached him from an 
American source. Those who have read Marion Crawford’s 
An American Politician will remember the important part 
which is’ played in it by an American secret society, which 
was in possession of unlimited funds, and to which many of 
the most influential leaders of American parties were affili- 
ated. This idea of Marion Crawford’s set Rhodes thinking, 
and from that original germ he appears to have developed his 
great idea of using the associated wealth for the purpose of 
directing the politics of the world. He had many lessons in 
his early manhood of the vast political consequences which 
sometimes depend upon a comparatively small sum of money. 
One of Lord Rosmond’s stories, which Mr. Rhodes was never 
weary of telling, described how England lost the Transvaal 
in 1880 solely because of the economical scruples of a Treas- 
ury clerk. Shepstone, who was British resident in the 
Transvaal, knew the Boers and understood them, and was 
ready to carry on with them; but Shepstone was a man of 
liberal ideas, especially in matters of expenditure, and he 
intimated to the Colonial Office that he should have to give up 
his post unless his salary was raised by, I think, £150 a year. 
It was contrary toall rule and precedent that such an increase 
should be granted to a Colonial official with no longer period 
of service behind him than Shepstone had to show. The 
advance was refused. Shepstone resigned, and Sir Owen 
Lanyon was sent out in his place. Now Sir Owen Lanyon 
was a bluff soldier with a lordly contempt for Boers, and a 
high-handed, barrack-room method of dealing with them which 


in a very short time precipitated the revolt which led to the 
practical severance of the Transvaal from the British Empire. 
Of the cost of restoring the Transvaal to the British Empire 
we need tiot speak. As Mr. Rhodes used to say, England 
lost the richest gold-field in the world through the parsimony 
of a Treasury clerk. One hundred and fifty pounds a year 
extra would have saved the situation, but that £150 was not 
forthcoming. 

Take another instance. The western border of the Trans- 
vaal, although roughly defined on maps, was not guarded by 
any force of mounted police. In vain the Colonial authorities 
petitioned Downing Street to provide the sum of £20,000 a 
year to enable them to police the frontier. The money was 
not forthcoming. The police were not on the spot, and as a 
result the adventurous Boers trekked over on to the unoccu- 
pied land, and founded Republics which were in due course 
to be incorporated with the Transvaal. To turn these people 
out and to free the great north road to the heart of Africa 
required the dispatch of Sir Charles Warren at the head of a 
military expedition which cost England no less than £750,- 
ooo. Astitch in time saves nine; andif Mr. Rhodes had had 
his secret society in working order he would not have hesi- 
tated to have provided the funds which would have obviated 
the necessity for a costly expedition. Afterward when money 
came into his possession he used it to subsidize the British 
Treasury. The most striking instance of this was the action 
which he took in order to save Nyassaland. The Shire High- 
lands and the fertile region round Lake Nyassa would long 
ere this have been snapped up by Germany or some other 
Power but for the subsidy of £10,000 a year which Mr. Rhodes 
contributed to the Imperial Exchequer in order to induce them 
to take over the territory. The money was subsequently paid 
back, but the grant was made in the nick of time, and had it 
not been forthcoming one of the most fertile and prosperous 
districts in tropical Eastern Africa would have been lost to 
the British Empire 


A Pian to Underpin the Empire 


Mr. Rhodes looked forward to carrying out the same method 
by subsidizing the Empire on a still larger scale. If in his 
opinion it was indispensable that a British man-of-war should 
be maintained at a given station, and the Admiralty pleaded 
that they could not afford the expense, Mr. Rhodes would have 
solved the difficulty by supplying the money. Touse his own 
phrase, he would have underpinned the Empire. His great 
society would have been to the British Crown what the 
Society of Jesus was to the Pope. No parliamentary com- 
mittee would have controlled its expenditure. It would have 
been all secret-service money, and could have been used when- 
ever it was needed for the long and tedious formalities by 
which the best designs are often strangled by official red-tape. 

But it is obvious what a wide field is thus opened up. At 
this moment every one of the departments which has to deal 
with the foreign and Colonial policy of the Empire is bewail- 
ing its inability to do necessary things because neither the 
Treasury nor the House of Commons will vote the necessary 
money. Take, for instance, the case of the War Office and its 
maps. War may break out at any moment in any part of the 
almost illimitable frontier of the British Empire. Whenever 
war does break out, it is always discovered that the Intelli- 
gence Department of the War Office has no adequate military 
maps available for the use of its commanders. Even to this 
day the War Office has no decent map of Cape Coloay. To 
provide it with adequate maps of the different frontiers of the 
Empire would require a subsidy of £80,000 a year for at least 





six years. Mr. Rhodes would have done his utmost to rouse 
the British Government to the need of providing those maps 
at the expense of the general public; but if the Government 
were obdurate, the society would have come to the rescue. 
The work which Mr. Rhodes performed in opening up new 
territory, in building railways, and in developing coloniza- 
tion, all illustrates the way in which his society would have 
worked for the attainment of his ideals. 

But to all this no exception will be taken, and there is prob- 
ably no Government in the world that would not be only too 
glad to have behind it a body of wealthy enthusiasts who 
would spend their money for attaining ends which the central 
power recognizes as desirable, but which it cannot find money 
to pay for. There is another side, however, to Mr. Rhodes’ 
idea of using money in the service of the Empire. In Marion 
Crawford’s novel the triumvirate who dispose of the immense 
funds of the secret society make no scruple about bribing 
politicians when it is necessary to engineer bills through local 
or federal legislatures. There is no proof that Mr. Rhodes 
ever bought any vote by cash down. 

The difference between the American and the British method 
of employing money in politics is that between those who buy 
raw materials and those who prefer to buy them when they 
are worked up as manufactured articles. The English use 
money in politics in order to defray the cost of registration 
and electioneering, relying upon the gratitude of those whom 
they have assisted not to go wrong when the seat in Parlia- 
ment is taken. Whereas the American in Marion Crawford’s 
story for so much boodle buys up the requisite number of 
votes, Mr. Rhodes confined himself to contributing to the 
electoral registration fund of the political party to which he 
was allied—a form of expenditure which, being open and 
aboveboard, was recognized as being perfectly legitimate. 

Mr. Rhodes, however, was a man who had few scruples, 
and being supremely convinced of the righteousness of his end 
was often serenely indifferent to the particular method by 
which he attained it. His cynical method of talking often 
led to his being debited with many sins of which he was quite 
innocent. On the only two occasions on which he used his 
money to influence political decisions in Imperial politics, his 
action, although much debated, was in no sense of the nature 
of a bribe. The first case was bis famous donation of £10,000 
to Mr. Parnell. Mr. Rhodes, like all colonists, believed in 
Home Rule, but he recoiled with horror from Mr. Gladstone’s 
conception of Home Rule, which would have converted 
Ireland into a taxed Republic, compelled to bear the financial 
burdens of empire without any voice whatever in the control 
of Imperial policy. When he was asked if he would support 
the campaign fund of the Irish Nationalists, he replied that 
he could only do so if he had satisfactory assurances from 
Mr. Parnell to the effect that after Home Rule Ireland was to 
have adequate representation in the Imperial Parliament. 
Mr. Parnell,gave the requisite assurances and received 
£10,000, to the scandal of many of Mr. Rhodes’ Imperialist 
friends who considered Home Rule as a deadly heresy. 


His Influence on Worid Politics = 
Some years later he made another donation, this time of £5000, 
to an electioneering fund, in circumstances which, being mis- 
understood, led to a good deal of scandal. The transaction 
was perfectly innocent. The electoral organizer of the Liberal 
party, Mr. Schnadhorst, was a personal friend of Mr. Rhodes, 
and one day on a visit to his friend in South Africa he asked 
him how it was that, while he called himself a Liberal, he 
never subscribed to the campaign fund of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Rhodes replied that he should willingly do so if he were 
satisfied that the Liberals on returning to office would not 
evacuate Egypt. His mind was full of his great Cape to 
Cairo Railway, and it hurt him horribly to think that, after 
pushing northwest across two-thirds of the continent, he 
might find a hostile flag at Cairo. Mr. Schnadhorst assured 
him that he might put his mind at rest; that there was no fear 
of the Liberals evacuating Egypt; and on the strength of these 
assurances Mr. Rhodes subscribed £5000 to the party fund, 
coupling with it the proviso that if the Liberal leaders should 
evacuate Egypt the money had to be given to some charity. 
Mr. Schnadhorst took the money and spent it at once. 
Afterward Mr. Morley and Mr. Gladstone made allusions to 
the Egyptian questions in a way which angered Mr. Rhodes, 
and led him to fear that the Liberal party was, after all, going 
to evacuate Egypt. He wrote angrily to Mr. Schnadhorst, 
declaring that if this were the case his money must be handed 
over to a charity. As Mr. Schnadhorst had already spent the 
money, and as every one knew that the Liberals would not 
evacuate Egypt, no charity benefited by Mr. Rhodes’ gift. 

It was rather curious that the outcry against Mr. Rhodes 
for his subscription of £5000 was raised chiefly by those who 
every election draw ten times that amount from the wealthy 
supporters of vested interests who keep full the exchequer of 
the Conservative Electoral Association. Mr. Rhodes, how- 
ever, was never able to carry out to the full his ideas. 
Although he was six times a millionaire at his death, during 
his life he seldom had a superfluous sixpence, and his bank- 
ing account was often overdrawn to the extent of half a million 
dollars. Noman ever acted more faithfully upon the doctrine 
of the stewardship of money. It was his unhesitating readi- 


ness to back his opinions with his own money that made him 
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able to raise such great sums fromthe public. But nearly all 
his money was spent in Africa. Had he devoted the money 
which he wasted in engineering the Jameson raid to founding 
a great daily newspaper in London he would have done infi- 
nitely better service tothe Empire. But Africa was near and 
London was far off, and although Mr. Rhodes through his 
friends invested a good deal of money in controlling the South 
African press, he died without realizing his avowed intention 
of founding an organ in London which would have been 
devoted to the advocacy of his ideas. 

Mr. Rhodes was a portent of things to come. Imagine Mr. 
Carnegie spending his millions not on libraries, but upon the 
realization of political ideals! Imagine Mr. Rockefeller as 
intent upon, let us say, the annexation of Central America as 
he has been in building up the Standard Oil Trust! Yet who 
can say that such things are impossible? Building up 
empires, founding colonies, and making wars have in all 
ages had more fascination for the rulers of men than endowing 
universities and founding libraries. If thousands of ordinary 
men have been found content and even eager to sacrifice their 
lives for the realization of some political ideal, is it so incon- 
ceivable that some of the heirs of our billionaires may aspire 
to spend their millions in the promotion of political ideals? 
Mr. W. R. Hearst, for instance, when he comes into the full 
enjoyment of the Hearst millions, with his three or four news- 
papers might make himself the most potent citizen in the 
Republic. When millionaires take to painting the political 
circus red, it is possible that mankind will sigh for the return 
of the days when, as Mr. Rhodes used to say, millionaires 
were mere “‘ safekeys in breeches,’’ too much absorbed in 
looking after the safety of their investments to have time or 
strength to make use of their wealth for the common weal. 


The Finding of a Lifework 


The leading facts in Mr. Rhodes’ somewhat meteoric career 
are too familiar for me to need to do more than merely refer 
to them here. He was born on July 5, 1853, the fourth son 
of a country clergyman, and was himself destined for the 
Church. Educated first at Bishop Stortford Grammar School, 
he was sent to Oxford, where his health broke down. 
Threatened with consumption he was ordered to South Africa, 
where he regained health and took up claims at the then 
newly-discovered diamond-field of Kimberley. He had small 
capital, but from the first his ventures were successful. He 
went into partnership with Mr. Rudd in an ice-making 
machine, and leaving Mr. Rudd to sell ice at the diamond- 
fields he returned to Oxford to resume his studies. Every 
summer he spent at the University, returning each autumn to 
the diggings. The ice-making machine had been sold after 
making a handsome profit, more claims were taken up, and 
the diamond-diggers began to see their way toa great fortune. 
It was in these early days that Mr. Rhodes, meditating on life 
and its possibilities in his tent on the veldt, came to the con- 
clusion that there was nothing to which he cared to devote his 
life so much as to promote the extension and to strengthen the 
union of the English-speaking race. His mind was made up. 
His purpose was fixed. He had found his lifework, and from 
that time till he died he pursued the path he had marked out 
for himself with undeviating devotion. 

Mr. Rhodes was a curious compound of cynical materialism 
and exalted idealism. The former was known and seen of 
all men; the latter was revealed only to the chosen few whom 
he believed would sympathize with his dreams. To realize 
his ideals he saw it was necessary to make money. He used 
to say, ‘‘ You can do nothing with ideas without cash.’? He 
applied himself to making money with a zeal and with a 
success which led many people to believe that his one aim 
was to amass a fortune. His inner thought, as he unfolded 
it to me in a memorable conversation, was not visible or even 
comprehensible to those in the midst of whom he was then 
living. The governing conception of his life was arrived at 
by a curious process of reasoning to which Aristotle, Loyola 
and Darwin all contributed their quota. He began by asking 
whether there was a God? Hewasanagnostic. But the uni- 
versal instinct of mankind, he felt, suggested that there was 
at least a fifty per cent. chance that there was a God. It was 
an even chance, he calculated. Then he went on, If there be 
a God and He cares anything about what I do, the most 
important thing in the world is for me to find out what He 
wants me to do and then go and doit. I have described else- 
where (The Last Will and Testament of Cecil John Rhodes) 
the various stages of his reasoning. I only need here quote 
his conclusion: 

“Tf there be a God and He cares anything about what I do, 
I think it is clear that He would like me to do what He is 
doing Himself. And as He is manifestly fashioning the 
English-speaking race as the chosen instrument by which He 
will bring in a state of society based upon Justice, Liberty and 
Peace, He must obviously wish me to do what I can to give 
as much scope and power to that race as possible. Hence, if 
there be a God, I think that what He would like me to do is 
to paint as much of the map of Africa British red as possible, 
and to do what I can elsewhere to promote the unity and 
extend the influence of the English-speaking race.’’ 

With this in his mind Mr. Rhodes worked on at the dia- 
mond mines until he had acquired a considerable fortune. 
He did not, however, wait until he was a very rich man before 
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he made a will in which the whole of his property, whatever 
it might be, was left to two trustees to be used by them for 
the purpose of extending British rule throughout the world, 
for the perfecting of a system of emigration from the United 
Kingdom to all lands where the means of livelihood are 
attainable by energy inborn and enterprise, the consolidation 
of the Empire, the restoration of Anglo-Saxon unity destroyed 
by the schism of the eighteenth century, the representation 
of the Colonies in Parliament, and “‘ finally the foundation of 
so great a Power as herealter to render wars impossible, and 
to promote the best interests of humanity.’’ 

Such was his dream when he was twenty-two, and the vision 
never left him. Even when the premature attempt to realize 
it had drenched South Africa with blood, he never ceased to 
believe that he had discovered the way to universal peace. 
Such dreams have been dreamed before. The Roman 
Emperors almost realized them. Dante, Henri Quatre and 


Napoleon, both the First and the Third, had anticipated him” 


in believing that the road to peace lay through the creation of 
a Power whose fiat should make war impossible. But it was 
the first time in the world’s history that this ideal fascinated 
the imagination of a millionaire and compelled him‘to dedi- 
cate all his wealth to its realization. 


Where the Money Came From 


Mr. Rhodes first made his reputation as the Great Amalga- 
mator of all the competing companies in the diamond-fields 
into one great monopoly. He anticipated Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan by several years, and the De Beers Company has for 
many years past exercised absolute control over the produc- 
tion of diamonds, and has exercised it with a single eye to 
the profits of its shareholders. No one can pretend that the 
result of the operations of Mr. Rhodes in amalgamating all 
the diamond companies was to reduce the cost of diamonds 
to the general public. On the contrary, his avowed aim was 
to keep prices up. He succeeded. Before the amalgama- 
tion diamonds were falling steadily in price. Since the 
amalgamation the price has been kept steadily up. It must 
be admitted, however, that diamonds are probably the only 
commodity in the world whose price can be kept up not only 
without injury to the community, but to the positive benefit 
of the industry itself. If diamonds were as cheap as crystals 
no one would buy them. We make our profit, said Mr. Rhodes, 
out of the vanity of the human race. He had no scruple 
about taxing that vanity, knowing that the more it was taxed 
the better it was pleased. 

The De Beers Consolidated Diamond Conipany is one of 
the most prosperous business enterprises in the world. Its 
capital is $22,500,000; it pays an annual dividend of from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. Its formation secured Mr. 
Rhodes’ fortune. He had now the means at his disposal for 
carrying out his political ideals. 

He entered Cape politics. He was elected to the Cape 
Parliament. He recognized with a sure political instinct that 
the future of South Africa depended upon the establishment 
of cordial relations between the British and the Dutch. He 
became the bosom friend of Mr. Ian Hofmeyr, the leader of 
the Africander Bond. He joined the Bond himself, and set 
himself sedulously to wipe out all memories of illfeeling 
between the Boer and the Briton. 

In those days Mr. Rhodes had scant patience with the 
Imperial factor as represented by the Colonial Office at Down- 
ing Street. Oneof his first essays in international diplomacy 
was the conclusion of a friendly arrangement with Doctor 
Leyds for the pacific séttlement of a frontier dispute —a set- 
tlement which was summarily set on one side by Sir Charles 
Warren, who came out with the authority of Downing Street 
to settle the question. Mr. Rhodes set his heart upon extend- 
ing the British Empire northward to the Zambesi. Availing 
himself of the public interest excited in the so-called Land of 
Ophir by the propaganda of his political opponent, the Rev. 
John Mackenzie, he succeeded in inducing the British Govern- 
ment to grant him a charter for a new East India Company 
in South Africa with commission to extend the frontier of the 
Empire to the Zambesi. Rhodes was then Prime Minister of 
the Cape Colony, thanks to Mr. Hofmeyr and the Dutch who 
gave him his majority. He raised nearly twenty million 
dollars from the British public for the purposes of the char- 
tered company — millions upon which to this day not one red 
cent has ever been paid as interest. It was believed that the 
new lands north of the Transvaal were teeming with gold. 
The Matabeie and the Mashonas were occupying territory 
known to the ancients as the Land of Ophir, the seat of King 
Solomon’s mines. The constantfy increasing returns from 
the gold mines of the Rand influenced the imagination of the 
public. Mr. Rhodes equipped an expedition which, with 


astonishing good luck, succeeded in occupying Mashonaland: 


without bloodshed. His star mounted toward the zenith. 
Lobengula, the savage chief of the Matabele, taking alarm at 
the arrival of the white men who had evidently come to stay, 
challenged a conflict in which his impis were shattered, his 
kraal captured, while he himself lost his life—a campaign 
which, if it had been directed from London, would have cost 
the taxpayer millions and have engaged the services of a 
regular army, was brought to a brilliant close at no cost to the 
public by the valor and skill of a handful of Colonial adven- 
turers under the command of Doctor Jameson. 








The star of Mr. Rhodesculminated. Everything he touched 
seemed to prosper. Inthe Transvaal his investments in the 
gold-fields promised to be only one degree less profitable than 
his shares in De Beers. Without involving the Imperial 
Exchequer in any expenditure, he had added to the Empire a 
region of 750,000 square miles, containing the best colonizable 
land in Africa. The great man-slaying machine of Lobengula 
had been smashed, and the capital of a civilized State created 
on the site of his blood-stained kraal. At home he subscribed 
£10,000 to the Irish National funds to secure Mr. Parnell’s 
support to the principle of Imperial Unity; he was made a 
Privy Councilor by the Liberal Ministry, and was lauded to 
the skies by the Conservatives. 

And then—ch! the pity of it and the shame of it all — this 
glorious promise was destroyed. Overweening confidence 
born of uninterrupted success led him to believe in the repre- 
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take no risks. The Boers under General Cronje had no 
difficulty in defeating and capturing Doctor Jameson and his 
men before they reached Johannesburg. 

Mr. Rhodes realized that Doctor Jameson had not been able 
to repeat the exploits of Pizarro and Cortez in the Transvaal. 
‘* The china is broke,’’ he told Mr. Hofmeyr. He resigned 
his premiership at the Cape, and hastened to London fully 
expecting to be sent to jail, and fully resolved that, if he were 
placed in the dock, he would not stand alone. Rhodesia 
deprived of its white armed police burst into insurrection. 
Mr. Rhodes was allowed to return to Buluwayo to combat 
the forces of disorder which threatened Charterland with 
destruction. 

The rebellion was suppressed, but at a heavy loss of life 
and treasure. Matters were settling down when the crowning 
blunder of the whole long series of follies and crimes was 


perpetrated in London. In order to whitewash Mr. 
Chamberlain and exonerate the Colonial Office from com- 
plicity in the conspiracy against the Transvaal a solemn 
Parliamentary inquiry by a select committee was ordered 
into all the circumstances of the raid. As soon as it was 
evident that a searching investigation would lead to the dis- 
covery of the complicity of Mr. Chamberlain, the committee 
refused to listen to further evidence, hushed up the inquiry, 
and returned a verdict of acquittal, which excited the derision 
of the world.* It did worse. It convinced Paul Kruger that 
he could look for no justice or fair play from the British 
Government, or even from the British Parliament. That 
conviction cost the Empire three years’ war, the lives of 30,000 
British soldiers, and saddled the taxpayers with a little bill 
of close upon a thousand million dollars. 

Mr. Rhodes foresaw this as little as any one. He was con- 


sentations of Doctor Jameson that 
President Kruger could be smashed 
as easily as King Lobengula. Mr. 
Rhodes had quarreled with Presi- 
dent Kruger, but that was not the 
essence of the question. In the 
Transvaal the Rand gold mines had 
attracted a large non-Dutch popu- 
lation, which resented the conserva- 
tive rule of the pastoral Boers. Mr. 
Rhodes feared the newcomers might 
upset the rule of President Kruger, 
and found an American Republic 
much more hostile to the British 
Empire than the old Boers had ever 
been. - One-half of the Boers had 
voted against the reélection of Paul 
Kruger to the presidency. Negoti- 
ations had been proceeding between 
these anti-Krugerite Boers and the 
disaffected Uitlanders of Johannes- 
burg. To avert what he believed 
might be a combination fatal to the 
maintenance of British Empire in 
South Africa, Mr. Rhodes decided 
that it was necessary for him to take 
a hand in the game. If he could 
help the Uitlanders to overthrow 
Paul Kruger he would be able to 
count upon securing the allegiance 
of the new Government, It seemed 
to me sheer lunacy at the time, and 
I said so, much to Mr. Rhodes’ 
disgust. He persevered in his reso- 
lution to force on a revolution in 
Johannesburg, of which he could 
take advantage by bringing the 
High Commissioner on to the scene 
supported by Doctor Jameson from 
the outside. The Colonial Office 
under Mr. Chamberlain was duly 
informed by trusted emissaries of 
the design, and after a little demur 
consented to hand over to Mr. 
Rhodes both the land needed for a 
jumping-off place and the armed 
men with whom Doctor Jameson 
made his famous raid. 

The revolution hung fire at 
Johannesburg. Not even the stim- 
ulus of rifles consigned from the De 
Beers Company to the leaders of the 
Reform Committee, nor the subsi- 
dies of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit, 


“could nerve the Reformers to the 


fighting point. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
infatuation in insisting that Doctor 
Jameson should make his entry 
under the British flag, and that the 
next ruler of the Transvadt should 
be appointed from the Colonial 
Office, converted what was at first 
intended to be a bona-fide insurrec- 
tion to secure a better government 
for the Republic into a felonious 
design to annex the Republic to the 
Empire. The American Reformers 
jibed violently against the British 
flag, and Mr. Rhodes did his best to 
undo Mr. Chamberlain’s mistake. 
But the mischief was done. The 
revolution hung fire. Doctor 
Jameson decided to force the hand 
of the Reformers. He crossed the 
frontier at the head of a force of 
600 men. His action was instantly 
repudiated by Mr. Chamberlain. 
Ne had been pressing the conspira- 
tors to hurry up, but he did not 
realize that Doctor Jameson’s move 
was largely due to his “‘ hurry-up”’ 
messages, and he was determined to 
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THE LOVER 


By Theodore Roberts 


6 EVER had inland garden seemed 
So still, so drugged with dew ; 
Never had green trees sung so sweet 
Beneath the empty blue, 


*“* As when he came, so gay, so sad, 
And won the heart of me 
With those quick moods of his, like shades 
Cloud-blown upon the sea. 


‘Such fairy islands he had seen 
Between the blue and gray! 
His low-voiced ballads dimmed my eyes 
And lured my heart away. 


“ He spoke of gale and anchorage ; 
Of cities far and fair ; 
Of roses over crumbling walls 
Beyond the clanging square. 


“He spoke of comradeship; of men 
Red-blooded and clear-eyed, 
Who feared no risk of war, or chance, 
Or continent, or tide. 


“He spoke of brave adventures ; dreams ; 
And of those nameless quests 

Which lead men down to death, or home 
With stars upon their breasts. 


“*He spoke of love! Ah, tenderly 
He told his dreams of love — 
Dreams the sea-winds had brought to him 
When stars were white above. 
a * oa » * * * * 
‘‘ Never has inland garden seemed 
So still, so warm, so sweet, 
Since he went through the little gate 
And down the glaring street. 


“What counted all his ringing vows — 
So false, so fine, so brave? 

I gave him all my heart! Dear God, 
What bitterness he gave!” 


Below the blue, beneath the weed, 
Where strange fish dart about, 

He sleeps, still dreaming of Her lips; 
His brave soul clear of doubt. 


vinced that the Boers would never 
resist an imperious demand for that 
enfranchisement of the Uitlanders 
which he admitted would be equiv- 
alent to their (the Boers’) political 
extinction. So through the various 
agencies at his command he and his 
allies organized a press and plat- 
form campaign against the South 
African Republic. The campaign 
was very skillfully conducted. 
Every English newspaper in South 
Africa but one became the subserv- 
ient instrument of their design 
Every English newspaper corre- 
spondent became the willing agent 
of the conspiracy. Able platform 
speakers were sent home to inflame 
public meetings against the Boers 
by a recital of the wrongs of the 
Uitlanders and the brutality and 
stupidity of the Boers. Skillful 
emissaries were dispatched to 
the other Colonies to hoodwink 
Canadians and Australians into be- 
lieving that the wrongs of British 
citizens in the Transvaal called 
aloud for instant redress. At the 
same time money was used without 
stint to secure the return of an 
anti-Dutch majority in the Cape 
Parliament. There, however, Mr. 
Rhodes failed. When the elections 
closed it was found the Dutch were 
in the majority in the new House. 
It was this which apparently decided 
Lord Milner to precipitate the war. 
If the Dutch majority had time to 
realize the strength of their position 
they could have forbidden the war 
by refusing to allow Cape Colony, 
their territory, to be used as a base 
for attacking the Republics. So it 
came to pass that the pace was 
forced, and in due time Lord Milner 
had the satisfaction of goading the 
Boers into the war which he confi- 
dently calculated would result in 
the annexation of their territory. 

Mr. Rhodes took no active share 
in the tragic dénouement of his one 
great blunder. He supported Lord 
Milner loyally, but openly declared 
that after the war he should be com- 
pelled to oppose the Loyalists who 
wanted to trample on the Dutch, for 
without the good will of the Dutch 
you cannot govern South Africa. 
He never lived to see the end of the 
war. It continued to rage for two 
months after he had been laid to 
rest. 

After his death the publication of 
his will revealed for the first time 
to the world the true character of 
the man. The originality and the 
liberality of the last will and testa- 
ment of Mr. Rhodes profoundly 
impressed the public mind. But it is 
probabie he will best be remembered 
in history as the first millionaire 
who realized the political responsi- 
bilities of vast wealth, and as the 
pioneer Money King of the Modern 
World. 


*Author’s Note—Mr. Chamberlain's 
colleague in the Cabinet was indiscreet 
enough publicly to praise the committee 
because its members had acted as English- 
men always do in responsible positions, 
for they had refrained from pushing the 
inquiry to the point where it might have 
endangered British supremacy in Africa. 
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Silver Tongue, and ever since they had first met at 
the Taufusi Club dance their friends had seen the 

inevitable finish of their acquaintance. They were invited 
everywhere together, and the affair had progressed from the 
first or furtive stage to the secondary or solemn Sunday drive 
about the Zveele Sa. The third, that of carpenters adding a 
story to the bakery and dressmakers hard at work in Miss 
Potter’s little establishment, was looming up close in view. 

Never was a match in Apia that gave a rosier promise of 
success. Silver Tongue, socalled by the Samoans on account 
of his beautiful voice (but who in ordinary life answered to 
the homelier appellation of Oppenstedt), had been making a 
very good thing out of the Southern Cross Bakery, and was 
regarded throughout Apia as a man of responsibility and sub- 
stance. He was a tall, spare German of about forty, who, like 
the most of us, had followed the sea before Fate had brought 
him to the islands, there in years gone by to marry a Samoan 
maid and settle down. The little Samoan had died, leaving 
behind her nothing but a memory in Silver Tongue’s heart, a 
tangled grave in the foreign cemetery, and a host of relations 
who lived in tumbledown quarters in the rear of the bakery. 
In one way and another these hungry mouths must have been 
a considerable drain on Silver Tongue’s resources; and 
though they feebly responded to his bounty — one by driving 
a natty cart and delivering hot morning rolls, and another by 
pilfering firewoed for the furnace—the account (if one had 
been made) was far from even. But to any objection to this 
Quixotic generosity Silver Tongue had a reply ever ready on 
his lips. ‘*I lofe dem like my fader,’’ he would say in his 
deep, fluty voice, and the conversation was seldom carried 
further. When it was—by some one ill-advised enough to 
do so—Silver Tongue would flare up, and recall with flash- 
ing eyes and a face crimson with indignation the ten-year 
debt of gratitude he owed his dead wife’s ainga. 7 

Indeed, if Silver Tongue had a fault it was a certain 


GS sitve TONGUE loved Rosalie, and Rosalie loved 


moroseness and fierceness of temper, a readiness and even an* 


apparent pleasure in taking offense, that made him somewhat 
of a solitary in our midst and threw him more than ever on 
the companionship of hisown kanakas; so that at night, when 
one had occasion.to seek him out, he was usually to be found 
on the mats of his native house, smoking his pipe or playing 
sweepy with his bulky father-in-law, Papalangi Mativa. I 
doubt if he had another intimate in Apia besides myself, and 
though I must corffess we often disagreed and once or twice 
approached the verge of estrangement, I was too much his 
friend and too mindful of the old days on the Ransom to let 
such trifles come between us. 

I was, besides, Rosalie’s friend as well, for old Clyde, her 
father, had died in my arms at Nonootch and with his last 
breath had consigned her to my care. This obligation, ren- 
dered sacred by an association that extended back to the days 
of Steinberg and Bully Hayes, when in the Moroa and the 
Eugenie we had slept under the same mats and had played 
our part together in the stirring times of Stewart and the 
great Atuona Plantation—this obligation, I say, I met easily 
enough so Jong as Rosalie wasachild and safe in the convent 
at Savalalo. But when she grew to womanhood and went to 
live with her relations in their shanty near the Firm, I began 
to experience some anxiety in regard to her. Her relations, 
to begin with, were not at all the kind of natives I liked. 
They had been too long the hangers-on of the Firm and had 
seen too much of a low class of whites to be the proper guar- 
dians of a very pretty half-caste of eighteen. They had an 
ugly name besides— but I won’t be censorious—and it may 
have been all beach talk. But they were certainly a whining, 
begging lot, the girls bold and the men impudent and saucy, 
and I never saw Rosalie in their midst but it made me heart- 
sick for her future. I did the little I could, and let it be 
pretty well understood about the beach that the man who 
played fast and loose with her wduld have to reckon with old 
Captain Branscombe. And then I got the missionary ladies 


to take her up, and as I never stinted a bit of money for her 
dresses and what-not (as though Clyde’s daughter wasn’t 
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A STORY WHICH SHOWS THE PERNICIOUS INFLU- 
ENCE A SCOUNDREL, EVEN WHEN DEAD, CAN CON- 
TINUE TO EXERCISE ON TWO DESERVING LOVERS 


worthy of the best in the land) she made good headway in 
what little gayeties took place in the town. Of course I went 
about to keep an eye on her—that is, when they asked me to 
their parties, which wasn’t always; and I remember once 
making very short work of one fellow, a labor captain from 
the Westward, who seemed bent on mischief till I took him 
out in the starlight and showed him the business end of my 
gun. To tell the truth, I never had a peaceful moment till he 
up anchor and cleared, for he was a good deal the kind of man 
I was at thirty, and he hung on in spite of me, keeping half 
the family in his pay while I kept the other, and he even 
landed the last night with muffled oars, when instead of find- 
ing Rosalie on the beach to fly with him he ran into me, laying 
for him under an umbrella! 

There were many who said I was in love with the girl 
myself, which, as like as not, was true; for she was one of 
those tall, queenly women, with a wonderful grace to anything 
she did, and magnificent dark eyes, and a way of smiling, 
brilliant, arch and tender, that made even an old stager of 
sixty remember hestill wore a heart under his jumper. Yes, 
I had a pretty soft spot for Rosalie, though I had sense enough 
to know that God had never meant her for an old sea-horse 
like myself. And lacking me—whom the weight of three- 
score years had put out of the ring (not but what I’m a pretty 
game old devil yet)—I could see nobody in sight I preferred 
half so much as Silver Tongue. 

So there was the situation till the war of ’ninety-three came 
along to jumble us all up and knock everything to spillikins. 
Oppenstedt in love with Rosalie; Rosalie in love with 
Oppenstedt; Bahn and old Taylor working on the second 
story of the Southern Cross Bakery; Miss Potter doing double 
tides at the trousseau, and I, the friend of both, with a six- 
hundred-dollar piano on the way from Bremen for their wed- 
ding present. A fair wind, port in sight, and (say you) 
everything drawing nicely alow and aloft. Soit was till that 
wretched fight at Vaitele when the Vaimaunga came pouring 
in at dusk, bearing wounded, chorusing their songs and 
tossing in the air above them the heads of their dead enemies. 
It made me feel bad to see it all, for to me these people were 
children and it seemed horrible they shouid kill one another, 
and it made me sicker still to watch the wounded carried into 
the Mission and stretched out in a row on the blood-stained 
boards. Though not a drinking man, I braced up at Peter’s 
bar and then went on to pass the time of day with Oppenstedt. 

I found him as usual on the mats of the native house, 
glumly smoking a pipe and talking politics with Papalangi 
Mativa. His lean, dark, handsome face was overcast, his 
eyes uneasy, and had I not known him fora brave man I 
should have thought that he was frightened. He was cer- 
tainly very curt and short in greeting me and I had a dim 
perception that my visit was unwelcome. 

‘This is a black business, Silver Tongue,’’ I said; though 
to be exact I called him Leoalio— which means the same 
thing in native. = 

“‘Plack!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s horrible! 
They have been cutting off beople’s heads! ”’ 

‘‘ Fourteen by one count,” I said. ‘‘ Twenty-two by 
another.’’ 

‘* Gabtain,’”’ said he with a look of extraordinary gravity, 
““dere’s worse nor that!’ 

“*Worse?’’ I said. 

‘*T have it straight from Papalangi Mativa himself.’’ 

‘* Have what?’’ I asked. 

‘* Excellency,’’ said Papalangi Mativa, ‘‘ perhaps it is not 
high-chief-known to thee that I and mine come from a noble 
Savai’i stock, and that the son of my mother’s sister, a strip- 
ling named O, numbered himself amongst the enemy and was 
to-day killed and his head taken on the field of Vaitele.’’ 

“* Aue /’’ I said, which in kanaka is being sympathetic. 

‘* Dat is not all,’’ said Silver Tongue. ‘‘ Listen, Gaptain! ’’ 

‘*T’'m listening,’ I said. 





It’s disgusting. 
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I WISH YOU COULD HAVE SEEN US 


“* The warrior that killed O was To’oto’o, the mat/ai,’’ 
continued Papalangi Mativa with the air of one announc- 
ing the end of the world. 

“* To’oto’o!’’ I said in all innocence. 

‘* To’oto’o,’’ cried Silver Tongue; ‘‘ why, Rosalie’s uncle, 
the faipule, in whose house this very minute the head of my 
murdered relation lies! ’’ 

“**Pon my soul,’’ I exclaimed, “‘ this is really unfortunate.’’ 

““Unfordunate!’’ cried Silver Tongue; “‘ is it with such a 
word you describe two hearts broken, two lives plasted, the 
fairest prospect with suddenly crash the curdain led down!’’ 

‘1 don’t know what you’re talking about,’’ I said. ‘“‘ It’s 
disagreeable, I admit, but I can’t see what difference it can 
make to you and Rosalie.’’ 

‘“‘An Oppenstedt,’’ said Silver Tongue, ‘‘ could never 
indermarry with the family of a murderer, and least of all 
with a family that had the head of my dead wife’s relation 
cut off and carried with gapers and cries of joy down the main 
street of Apia and past my place of peeziness! ’”’ 

‘* Do you mean to say it’s all off with you and Rosalie?’’ I 
demanded. 

Silver Tongue nodded grimly. ‘‘ All off,’’ he said. 

‘‘And you’re going to break my girl’s heart,’’ I cried with 
what I think under the circumstances was a very justifiable 
indignation, ‘‘ because the son of the aunt of your father-in- 
law has had his head cut off by poor Rosalie’s adopted 
uncle?’’ 

** That’s right,’’ said Silver Tongue. 

‘Old friend,’’ I said, ‘‘ let me go before I say something I 
might regret.’’ I got up without waiting for any answer and 
strode into the street, too consumed with anger to utter 
another word. I walked along the beach, stopping here and 
there to discuss the news of the battle with those of my 
friends I happened to meet, until at last I passed Savalalo 
and drew near To’oto’o’s house at Songi. Rosalie was stand- 
ing at the gate, and when she saw me she ran up, threw her 
arms round my neck and kissed me. I had never known her 
so excited or so gay, and even in the dark I could see that her 
beautiful eyes were shining. 

‘* Captain,’’ she said, giving me a hug, ‘‘ nobody will ever 
say a word against To’oto’o again, or try to belittle him as 
they used to, just because he’s poor and lives on Seu’s land, 
for to-day he fought like a lion and covered himself with 
glory!’’ 
“* Took a head, or something?’’ I said. 
‘A hero!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ They are composing a song 
in his honor; all Songi is ringing with his name; and he was 
complimented for his valor by the President and Chief 
Justice! You must come in and see it at once.’’ 

‘* See what?’’ I asked. 

‘* The head! ’’ she cried. 


I haven’t the heart to write how the news was broken to 
Rosalie, who steadfastly refused to believe the truth until she 
had heard it from Silver Tongue himself. I had hoped he 
might relent, with a night to think it over and a letter from 
myself in the morning pointing out his injustice and folly. 
Perhaps, now I remember it, that letter was a mistake. It 
was a trifle warm in spots and I dare say I let a natural 
warmth get the better of me. Be that as it may, Oppenstedt 
was deaf to reason and protested with undiminished vehe- 
mence that he refused to ally himself with the family of a 
murderer. Indeed, so ridiculous did he get on the subject 
that he sent to Sydney for a tombstone (I daren’t write head- 
stone, though it was one, about the size of a silk hat) and put 
it behitid the bakery above the spot where O’s head was 
buried in a gin case. , 

When a girl has gone a certain length she seems less able 
than a man to withstand a disappointment in love. Silver 
Tongue simply clenched his teeth, withdrew from the Con- 
cordia Club and the Wednesday night bowls at Conrad’s and 
went on baking bread and rolls muchasusual. Poor Rosalie 
drooped like a flower in the sun, and though she had pride 
enough to act a part and show a becoming spirit before the 





world, she had received a wound that I sometimes feared 
might prove mortal. I sent her to Tonga Taboo for a month 
and she came back no better, her eyes black-ringed and her 
cheeks hollow, and her smile (always to me the most beautiful 
smile in the world) with a curious, haunting pathos that I 
remember so well in the old slaving days amongst the Line 
women in their chains. 

You must not think I tamely acquiesced in this state of 
affairs or allowed my old friend an undisturbed possession of 
the kanaka quarters behind the bakery. Late or early I gave 
him no peace, and plagued him, I dare say, to the very verge 
of distraction. But I might as well have tried to argue with 
his bread or soften his brick furnace for any impression I 
succeeded in making upon him. In his crazy obstinacy he 
would listen to nothing, and I would find myself, after one of 
these interviews, in a state of indescribable exasperation and 
determined never to go near him again. 

One night, when I was up at Malifa calling on a dear good 
friend of mine, Sasa French, a charming and most accom- 
plished young native lady, our talk happened to run for the 
thousandth time on this vexing matter of Rosalie and Silver 
Tongue. All of a sudden an idea came into Sasa’s pretty 
head—one of those brilliant, clever, feminine ideas—that 
seemed to us, in that triumphant moment, to be the means 
of untangling all our difficulties. Though it was eight o’clock 
and there was the risk of gossip in my driving Sasa French 
alone about the Municipality at such an hour, I put her into 
my buggy, whipped up my horse and set a straight course for 
Seumanutafa, the high chief of Apia. He laughed a good 
deal, demurred somewhat and was finally persuaded to 
squeeze his Herculean dimensions into the trap and start off 
with us for To’oto’o’s house at Songi. Here, after the usual 
ceremonious exchanges, the womenfolk and children melted 
away and left.us alone with To’oto’o, whose ferretty eyes 
betrayed no small degree of curiosity and alarm. This man 
was one of the few Samoans I never liked. Hewas a gaunt, 
dangerous, crafty-looking customer of about fifty, and I never 
had had any use for him since he had stolen my tethering-rope 
one evening when I was calling on the King. Well, to get 
on with my story, we talked about the weather and the war 
and what an ass the Ta’ita’ifono was, and finally got round 
to the matter in hand. 

Seumanutafa began mild, for he was a past master in the 
art of graduation, and thought to go slow at first. To’oto’o 
was informed that he had to make i/onga for the death of O 
and be carried on the morrow by the /au/elea to Papalangi 
Mativa’s house behind the bakery. This ¢/onga, as they call 
it, is a sort of public humiliation to expiate a fault, and 
nobody’s very keen about doing it unless they have to—for 
it involves rubbing dirt in your hair and singing small and 
suffering a sort of social eclipse for a week or two afterward. 
To’oto’o’s face grew several shades darker at the suggestion, 
and though I promised him twenty dollars out of hand 
for himself and two kegs of beef and three tins of biscuit 
by way of peace- 
offering to Papalangi 
Mativa, he hemmed 
and hawed and fi- 
nally said no. 

Then Sasa bore a 
hand and spoke beau- 
tifully of Rosalie and 
how this unfortunate 
business of O’s head 
had divided her from 
Silver Tongue. 

“If thou makest 
peace with his 
ainga,’’ said Sasa, 
“‘lo, what is there 
left for the white man 
tosay? His bond is 
that of marriage; 
theirs, that of blood; 
and if the last be 
satisfied what room 
is there for the former 
to complain?’’ 

** But to be carried 
like a pig through 
the public street,’’ 
said To’oto’o. 
““Preferable far 
would be death it- 
self than that the son 
of chiefs should be 
thus degraded, and 
his name become a 
mock throughout 
the Tuamasanga!’’ 

“*O To’oto’o,’’ said Seumanutafa, ‘‘ we know thee for a 
brave man, and that thou tookst this head in open battle even 
as David did that of Goliath, and I swear thee thy honor shall 
remain undimmed for all the seeming appearance of humilia- 
tion. Besides, is it not written in the Bible that thou shouldst 
turn the other cheek to the smiter? Is it not said also that 
blessed is the peacemaker and that the meek shall inherit the 
earth?” 
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‘Weighty is my grief and pain.’’ said To’oto’o, ‘‘ but 
what Your Highness asks of me is impossible! ”’ 

‘*O To’oto’o,’”? said Seumanutafa, ‘‘this house is mine; 
this land is mine; the plantation? w/a is mine also. You live 
under the shadow of my power and it is meet thou shouldst 
pay in service for the bounty you have so long enjoyed. 
First I spoke to thee as one brave man to another; then asa 
Christian to a fellow-Christian; now I command thee as thy 
chief and verily thou shalt obey!’’ 

‘* And I will add to that twenty, making it twenty-five,’’ I 
said. 

‘And Rosalie shall marry her Silver Tongue after all,’’ 
said Sasa. 

To’oto’o argued a little more for form’s sake and blustered 
somewhat about the Chief Justice and how he would fight the 
matter out in the courts; but Seumanutafa’s tone grew per- 
emptory and the old fellow finally gave way all round. Then 
’ava was brought in, the arrangements made for the morrow, 
and we at length said ¢ofa on the threshold, well pleased with 
our night’s work. 


I wish you could have seen us next day going through the 
town in a little procession headed by To’oto’o lashed toa pole 
and borne by a crowd of retainers. There was a flavor of the 
burial of Sir John Moore about the whole business—espe- 
cially the hush and not a funeral note being heard — we march- 
ing with measured tread, the municipal police bringing up 
the rear, and Seumanutafa in the centre, nearly seven feet 
high and bearing a white umbrella above his stately head. 

Silver Tongue was standing in the front of his shop having 
an altercation with the Chief Justice about a ham (for he did 
a little in groceries as well as baked) as we hove in sight 
and began to file down the lane to Papalangi Mativa’s quarters 
behind the Southern Cross Bakery. I suppose Silver Tongue 
thought our man was hurt or something, for he came running 
after us with a bottle of square-face and a packet of first aid 
to the wounded, elbowing his way excitedly through the 
crowd to where we had deposited To’oto’o at the feet of 
Papalangi Mativa. He was the most astonished baker in the 
South Seas as he saw who lay there in the jumble of beef and 
biscuit, and for a moment was too stupefied to let out a word. 

I don’t mean to go into the speech-making part of the per- 
formance, for what between Seumanutafa and Papalangi 
Mativa, and the talking-man Sasa had lent me for the occa- 
sion, and a divinity student who happened along, and some- 
body who said he was Fale Upolu and spoke for the entire 
Group, and an aged /faipule from the Union Islands who 
seemed to have some kind of a‘grievance about his father’s 
head, and the Chief Justice who had to butt in with the capi- 
tation tax—we were kept there a matter of three hours or 
more until at last the principals officially made it up, To’oto’o 
was forgiven, and everything ended happily. 

“Now, Silver Tongue,’’ I said as the meeting dispersed, 
‘* we'll consider that head affair canceled, and if you’ll come 





“THIS IS A BLACK BUSINESS, SILVER TONGUE,” I SAID 


over to my house to-night I dare say you’l! find Rosalie sit- 
ting on the front veranda! ”’ 

‘* And do you for a moment think,’’ he said with a strange, 
writhen smile, ‘‘ dat all dis talk and domfoolery will a gruel 
murder undo and the young man cut off in his brime restore? 
Weel those lips, so gold in death, stir, think you, in the box 
where we laid him? Will my dead wife’s family be less 
bereaved because of two kegs of peef and three tins of biscuit, 


or Rosalie’s family less disgraced because her uncle was triced 
through the streets likea big? No, Gaptain Branscombe, I’m 
only a poor paker, but I’d count myself a traider to my family 
were I to dake a murderess for my pride! ”’ 

** Rosalie isn’t a murderess,’’ I said. 

‘TI meant niece of a murderer,’’ he returned. 

I was too speechless with indignation to utter another word. 
In the course of sixty years on this planet I’ve seen many 
kinds of men, and I’ve learned to detect in some a certain 
look about the eyes —a curious light and a far-away dreami- 
ness of expression—that- seems always the sign or mark of 
an unflinching obstinacy. I remember that selfsame look on 
Brand’s face as we lay all flattened on the water-tanks of the 
Moroa, and he blew the main deck off the ship together with 
three hundred human beings; and I guess the Christian mar- 
tyrs had it, too, when lions tore them to pieces and bulls kited 
them on their horns in the Colosseum. Anyway, it was ¢s 
plain as daylight that I had lost my time and money in both- 
ering about Oppenstedt, and that I might as well give him 
up as the most incorrigible, stiff-necked, self-opinionated, 
blunderheaded ass and lunatic this side of Muggin. 

I gave him a wide berth after this and took the other side 
of the street when I saw him coming; while he, for his part, 
would have cheerfully run a mile for the chance of avoiding 
me. I had cares of my own, too, about this time, what with 
the loss of the Daisy Walker and my libel suit with 
Grevsmuhl, and other things to think about than that of 
bringing twin souls together. So the days drifted on and 
months came and went, and it seemed all over for good 
between Rosalie and Silver Tongue. Then that labor captain 
turned up again, him I had had trouble with before, a black- 
eyed, fierce, handsome little fellow, who was hotter than ever 
after my girl. Rosalie was just in the humor to do some- 
thing awful, for she was desperately unhappy with spells of 
wild gayety between, and a recklessness about herself that 
frightened me more than I can tell. She laughed in my face 
when I warned her about the labor captain and told me straight 
out she was only a half-caste and it didn’t matter what became 
of her. And from the way she carried on and got herself 
talked about from one end of the beach to the other, it began 
to look as though she meant what she said. Altogether I felt 
pretty blue about her and savage enough against Silver 
Tongue to have——! Well, what on earth could I do? 
What could anybody do? Why had God ever made such a 
silly ass of a baker? 

One day I got a note from Sasa French that took me up to 
Malifa at a tearing run. Scanlon, the half-caste policeman, 
was there, and when I had listened to his story I threw my hat 
in the air and shouted like a boy, and Sasa and I waltzed up 
and down the veranda to the petrifaction of two missionary 
ladies who happened to be passing in tow of some gazaber 
from the Home Society. Sasa and I plumped into a buggy, 
and with Scanlon on horseback pounding behind us we made 
all sail for Seumanutafa’s. Bidding him follow we then 
raced off to Mulinu’u 
where, sure enough, 
we found a young 
man named Tautala 
in one of the houses, 
who brought out the 
music-box and very 
soon satisfied me as 
to the truth of what 
Scanlon had said. 
Then at a slower 
pace, so that Tautala 
might keep up with 
us, we walked to 
To’oto’o’s house and 
taxed him with the 
whole business. 

At first he made 
some show of deny- 
ing it, but what could 
he say with Scanlon 
and Tautala risen 
witness against him? 
He tried to refuse to 
come with us (which 
would have spoiled 
everything) until 
Scanlon took a hand 
in the fray and let 
his imagination run 
riot about the law, 
which, as he was 
the official represent- 
ative of it and wore 

_a pewter star on his 
breast, soon settled 
To’oto’o’s half-hearted objections. If anything else were 
wanted it was the arrival at this juncture of Seumanutafa 
at the head of a dozen retainers who added the finishing 
stroke to the little resistance To’oto’o had left. Then 
we all started off for the Southern Cross Bakery, and as we 
walked slowly and naturally attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, and as we told every one we met where we were going 
to and why — we grew and grew until as I looked down the 





procession I couldn’t see the end of it. The Chief Justice 
was sucked in. Likewise the President. Marquardt, the 
Chief of Police, joined us; Haggard, the Land Commissioner ; 
some Mormon missionaries; two lay brothers from the school ; 
a lot of passengers from the mail boat, with handkerchiefs 
stuck into their sweaty collars; Captain Hufnagel on horse- 
back with a small army of Guadalcanaar laborers; half the 
synod of the Wesleyan Church in white /ava/avas and hymn- 
books; a picnic party that had just returned (not wholly 
sober) from the Papase’ea; blue-jackets from the Sperber: 
blue-jackets from the Walleroo; three survivors of the British 
bark Windsor Castle, burned at sea; a German scientist in 
Jaeger costume with blue spectacles and a butterfly net; six 
whole boatloads of an aumoenga party from Manu’a; a lot of 
political prisoners on parole; two lepers and Charley Taylor! 

It was well we had brought Marquardt with us, for he and 
his police caught the humor of the thing, and on reaching the 
bakery formed us up in a great hollow square with one side 
blank for Silver Tongue, who stood and gazed at us transfixed 
from the shade of his veranda. Then Seumanutafa, Sasa, 
Scanlon, Tautala, To’oto’o and I broke ranks and marched 
up to him. 

**Old man,’’ [ said, ‘‘ if you were to think a year you’d 
never guess what brought us herve to-day!’’ 

‘* It’s O’s head again,’’ he said, grinding his teeth and 
casting a vitriolic glance at To’oto’o, ‘‘ and if there was any 
law or order in this God-forsaken land ’’—he looked daggers 
at the Chief Justice as he said this —‘‘ that feller would have 
got short jift for murdering my fader-in-law’s aunt’s son! ”’ 

‘* He didn’t murder him,’’ I said. 

Silver Tongue’s jaw fell. He looked at us quite over- 
come. For a minute he couldn’t say a word. 

“Oh, but he deed,’’ he said at last. 

“It was Tautala that killed him,’’ I said, indicating the 
young man we had brought from Mulinu’u, ‘‘ and it turns 
out he soid your relation’s head to To’oto’o for seven dollars 
and a music-box.’’ At this, smiling from ear to ear, Tautala 
held up the music-box to public view and would have set it 
going had not something fortunately caught in the works. 


BAD BRE 





the business man to-day indulges. All men of large 

affairs will cheerfully admit this—and in the same 
breath will add: ‘‘ But they are human and inevitable; conse- 
quently we must stand them with such grace as we can 
muster,’’ There is a grain of truth in this assertion, but it is 
only a speck in the bulk of the bushel. Seventy-five per cent. 
cf business mistakes—or, as they are generally called, 
business ‘‘ breaks’’— are easily avoidable. They can be 
effectively guarded against —as they w7// be when the office 
and accounting departments are made as automatic and as 
systematically perfect as the shop. 

In business as in morals it is the “ little foxes ’’ which most 
persistently and effectively spoil the vines. By the mere 
failure properly to index a letter the boy who receives only 
three or four dollars a week often throws the entire routine of 
a big business house into confusion and entails an expenditure 
of time, on the part of high-salaried heads of departments, 
that would more than offset his own wages for an entire 
month. This is one of the most common and annoying of the 
little ‘‘ breaks ’’ that interrupt the smooth running of office 
affairs—and one that is less the fault of the boy or girl than 
of the system governing the routine of the office. Especially 
is this form of error likely to occur in the indexing of office 
copies of outgoing correspondence duplicated in the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ flimsy '’ letter-press book. Any person who has 
attempted to index the contents of one of these books of tissue 
sheets will readily appreciate the force of this observation. 
And this variety of mistake will continue to occur so long as 
business men adhere to an obsolete system of recording their 
correspondence. Any office system that leaves openings 
for unintentional errors also gives opportunity for ‘‘ crooked 
work ’’ on the part of unprincipied employees who are bright 
enough to see the weakness of the office mechanism with 
which they are working. This is clearly illustrated by an 
incident which occurred in the shipping-room of one of the 
largest wholeszle hardware establishments in this country. 


the ba are by far the most expensive luxuries in which 





Leaks in the Shipping Department 


Practically the universal method employed in wholesale 


shipping-rooms is, briefly, this: All the goods going out to 
one patron in a single shipment are assembled in a big pile on 
a long table where they are, for the second time, 
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‘It’s a lie!’’ gasped Silver Tongue. ‘‘ It’s a lie!’’ 

‘* Scanlon himself was at the battle,’’ I went on, ‘‘ and he 
saw the whole thing and was a witness to Tautala getting the 
seven dollars, and he made To’oto’o pony up four dollars 
more as the price of his own secrecy.”’ 

‘Four dollars,’’ ejaculated Scanlon. 
Captain Branscombe. Four dollars!’ 

‘** So, if you are angry with anybody,’’ I said, ‘‘ you ought 
to be angry with Tautala. All To’oto’o did was to buy a 
little cheap notoriety for eleven dollars and a music-box.”’ 

I never saw a man so stung in all my life as Oppenstedt. 
The eyes seemed to start from his head, and he glared at 
To’oto’o as though he could have strangled him. Tautala 
was quite forgotten in the intensity of his indignation toward 
Rosalie’s uncle. You see he had been hating To’oto’o fero- 
ciously for six months and couldn’t switch off at a moment’s 
notice on an absolute stranger like Tautala. Besides, his 
hatred for To’oto’o had become a kind of monomania with 
him, and now here I was telling him what a fool he had made 
of himself and proving it with two witnesses and a music-box. 
No wonder that he was staggered. 

“* Now, old fellow,’’ I said, ‘‘ we’ll call bygones bygones, 
and maybe you'll let us see a little more of you than we’ve 
been doing lately.’’ 

‘“You mean Rosalie, of gourse,’’ he said, snapping the 
words like a mad dog. 

‘Ves, Rosalie,’’ I said. 

‘* Gaptain Branscombe,’’ he said, his face convulsed with 
passion, ‘‘that gossumate liar and hybocrite has made such 
a thing impossible. Far rader would I lay me in the grave 
—far rader would I have wild horses on me trample —than 
that I should indermarry with a family and bossibly betaint 
my innocent kinder with the plood of so shogging and unprin- 
cibled a liar. A man so lost to shame, so beplunged in 
cowardice and deceit that he couldn’t his own heads cut off, 
but must buy dem of others and faunt himself a hero while 
honest worth bassed unnoticed and bushed aside.’’ 

*‘It was honest worth that chopped off the head of your 
father-in-law’s aunt's son!’’ I said. 


“*That’s right, 
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‘‘Gaptain,’’ he returned, ‘‘ there are oggasions when in 
condrast to a liar—to a golossal liar—to one who has made 
a peeziness of systematic deception — a murderer is a shentle- 
mans!’’ 

‘Oh, you villain baker!’’ cried Sasa, joining in. ‘‘ You 
make fongafitt. You never want marry the girl at all. All 
the time you say something different. Oh, you bad mans, you 
break girls’ hearts — and serve you right somebody cut your 
head off!’’ 

‘Wish they would,’’ I said, out of all patience with the 
fellow. ‘‘ First he can’t marry Rosalie because her uncle’s a 
murderer. Now he can’t marry her because her uncle’s a 
liar. Disprove that, and he’d dig up some fresh objection! ’’ 

**T lofe her! I lofe her!’’ protested Silver Tongue. 

** Come, come,’’ I said, ‘‘ you aren’t marrying the girl’s 
adopted uncle.’’ 

‘* A traidor to my family? No, Gaptain, dat is what I can 
never be,’’ said Silver Tongue. 

‘* Traitor — nothing!’’ I said. 

‘* Oh, the silly baker,’’ said Sasa. 

‘* He speaks like a delirious person,’’ said Seumanutafa. 

‘* Now about that ham,’’ said the Chief Justice, belliger- 
ently coming forward and speaking in rich Swedish accents, 
‘‘when I send my servant for a ham, Mr. Oppenstedt, I want 
a good ham — not a great, coarse, fat, stinking lump of dog- 
meat a 

‘*Let’s go,’’ I said to Sasa; ‘‘ Captain Morse is holding 
back the Alameda for a talk, and I know there’s an iced 
bucket of something in the corner of his cabin.’’ 

‘** Wish the dear old captain would land and punch his head 
off,’’ said Sasa vindictively. 

‘Whose head?’’ I asked. 

‘* Silver Tongue’s,’’ she returned. 





Sasa had always plagued me to get up a moonlight sailing 
party on the Nukanono, a little fifteen-ton schooner of mine 
that plied about the Group. From one reason and anvther 
the thing had never come off, though we had talked ana 

(Continued on Page 15) 


AKS IN BUSINESS 


By M. Martin Kallman 


LOOSE BUSINESS METHODS THAT CAUSE 
HEAVY LOSSES AND EAT UP THE PROFITS 


checked ’’ by the clerk and his assistant before being actually 
packed in the shipping-case. In most houses the salesman, 
when not out on the road, is a privileged character in the 
shipping-room and often exercises a personal supervision over 
the shipment of his orders. ° 

This common practice prevailed in the hardware establish- 
ment to which I refer. The sales of one of the traveling men 
for this institution suddenly became phenomenally large and 
he was in high favor with the management until a letter was 
received from a small country customer asking that he be 
allowed to exchange a half-dozen fine saws for other goods of 
which he was in greater need. Naturally, reference to this 
man’s orders was had to determine how recently the saws had 
been purchased. This developed the fact that the customer 
in question had not bought any saws of the house within a 
year, and he was so informed, the suggestion being made that 
probably he had bought them of some other firm. 

Then came the answer that there was no mistake about it; 
that the traveling salesman for the house had told him that, 
in appreciation of a large order, he would be presented with 
a dozen fine saws for which no bill would be rendered. He 
had received the saws according to the agreement, but wished 
to exchange half of them for other goods of their value. 

Nothing was said to the salesman concerned in the trans- 
action, but his movements were placed under close and secret 
surveillance. Asa result he was one day followed to the 
shipping-room where ad a score or more of shipments 
stacked up on the long les. After they had been checked 
for the last time the salesman came from the stock-room with 
several bundles in his arms. As opportunity offered, he 
deposited one of these packages on each shipment of goods 
outgoing upon hisorders. These were opened and each found 
to contain goods of several dollars in value. If the letter 
asking for an exchange of the “‘ prize saws’’ had not placed 
him under suspicion, the goods which had not been recorded 
on his orders or on the corresponding bills would have been 
tumbled into the packing-cases and his patrons would have 
been substantial gainers by thetransaction. It need scarcely 
be added that the house at once introduced a system which 
made this kind of indirect stealing impossible. Of course, 
the men who received these ‘‘ prize packages’’ supposed they 
were given with the full knowledge and consent of the house. 

Again, it often occurs that where two shipments are stacked 
upon the same table a package accidentally falls from the 





higher heap upon the lower one after the last checking has 
been done. Consequently, one shipment is short while the 
other is the gainer. The customer whose invoice is short 
promptly reports his loss; but generally the man who has 
profited by the accident holds his peace and does not return 
the extra package, well knowing that his chance gain cannot 
be traced to him. 

As the instance already cited will amply indicate, there can 
be no question that the inadequacy of ordinary ‘‘ stock 
records ’’ and of system in the shipping department of com- 
mercial houses is one of the most fertile sources of expensive 
‘* breaks ’’ to-day existing in the business world. Examples 
disclosing many other special points of weakness in this 
department of mercantile houses might be multiplied. It is 
sufficient, however, to say that, generally speaking, this is 
probably the most loosely organized of all departments, 
though it is easily as capable of systemization as any other. 


Confusion Caused by Back Orders 


Next in rank as a fruitful field of errors comes the order 
department. Here the chief stumbling-block is the ‘‘ back 
order.’’ In filling an order it is found, for example, that two 
items are not in stock. Under the general practice these are 
to be sent in the next shipment to that customer, and the 
order, with the two unchecked items, is placed on the “‘ filing 
clip’’ devoted to back orders. If the clerk happens to 
remember, when this man’s next order is réceived, that he 
has two items from a former “‘ sheet’’ that are still unfilled, 
the customer will not be disappointed. But thousands of 
times the back order is forgotten, the file on the clip is not 
consulted, and the patron is alienated by the failure to receive 
the two items from his previéus order. The possibility of 
this occurrence is easily obviated by a system which is auto- 
matic, and sends a signal to the order or shipping clerk 
apprising him of back orders for each and every customer. 
That is a signal which at once tells the clerk to consult the 
back-order file. Careless posting and checking of the order 
register is responsible for thousands of ‘‘ breaks’’ which 
cause severe loss of business, for there is no kind of a.mis- 
take to which the ordinary customer is more sensitive than 
the overlooking of an order. He will excuse an error in 
accounting, for that does not play havoc with his own trade 
and can be adjusted while he is serving the patrons with the 





goods about which the ‘‘ break’’ has occurred; but when he 
fails to receive merchandise for which a patron is waiting, 
and which his competitor is able promptly to supply, he is in 
a mood to end his relationship with the wholesale house which 
occasions his difficulty. 

It would seem almost impossible that an actual and acci- 
dental loss of currency, checks, drafts, or other form of 
remittance should occur in a well-regulated commercial 
house; but scores of such ‘‘ breaks’’ occur, and sometimes 
entail great hardship upon innocent persons. One of the 
most curious and interesting episodes that 1 have ever known 
admirably illustrates this possibility. 

Every credit man has a number of accounts which he sub- 
jects to the closest scrutiny. This makes it necessary that he 
shall have immediate knowledge of all remittances made by 
customers who are on the ‘‘ anxious list.’’ In the 
house to which I refer the remittances were first sent to 
the cashier, who posted them and then sent to the credit 
man to enable him to make his daily deductions and 
keep in touch with collections, after which they were 
returned to the cashier. 

On this occasion the cashier sent a score of remittance 
letters, with checks attached, to the credit man, who 
glanced them through, and, an hour later, sent them 
back by his own messenger boy. Shortly afterward the 
credit man left his desk and was just passing out of 
the little ‘‘ wicket’’ in the railing that partitioned his 
department from the remainder of the office when he. 
was met by an old friend who was a large patron of the 
house. He paused for a long conversation with this 
caller and then walked back to his desk. 

That night the credit man died very suddenly. And 
that night the cashier found that he was precisely $300 
short in his cash. In vain he struggled with his books 
but could find no error. Others went over his books 
but with no better results. Finally he charged himself 
with the amount of the shortage, but even this did not 
wholly clear him of liability of being under the suspi- 
cion that he had executed a clever ruse to draw an 
advance of $300 on his salary. He was asensitive man 
and the occurrence caused him not a little mental 
suffering. 

About three months after the episode a new employee 
chanced to take from the coat closet the light office 
coat which the dead credit nian had worn. Curiosity 
prompted him to feel in the pockets of the garment and 
he drew out a crumpled check from a country customer 
for $300. It was immediately taken, with the coat, to 
the cashier, whose delight was unconcealed. 

Of course the explanation of the matter was then 
simple. The credit man had not, as the cashier sup- 
posed, returned this check with the others, but had held 
it for further investigation. Then he had started with 
it in his hand, intending personally to turn it in at the 
cashier’s window. But on his way he was met by his 
friend, and in the course of their interesting conversa- 
tion had unthinkingly thrust it into his pocket and 
forgotten it completely. That night he had died. Pos- 
sibly some feeling of superstition had caused his 
associates to avoid the coat which he had so long worn 
at his desk. In any event, it had hung undisturbed in 
its accustomed place until the new employee had en- 
countered and examined it, to the relief and delight of 
the cashier. Very likely the customer who sent the 
check may have wondered why his bank balance was 
not diminished by the amount of his remittance; but so 
long as its receipt had been acknowledged by the 
wholesale house he evidently did not feel called upon 
to make any inquiries. 


The Office Pet a Costly One 


Though it is clearly impossible automatically to guard 
against those “‘ breaks’’ in business which are purely 
errors of individual judgment, there are various mis- 
takes apparently of this nature that are amenable to 
certain sound rules of procedure which operate in a 
precautionary way as effectively as do the more mechan- 

ical devices of a thorough office system. In this class 

of errors one of the most commonand costly is a refusal on 
the part of those in authority to investigate the work of rela- 
tives, special friends or “‘ office pets’’ who are under their 
supervision. 

Not long ago the head of a very large establishment, doing 
an immense shipping business, employed an expert to make 
a thorough examination of the affairs of the house. The 
investigation progressed smoothly until the department of 
express ‘‘ pre-pays’’ was reached. This was in charge of the 
adopted son of the president of the corporation. Repeatedly 
the young man gave the excuse that the books of this depart- 
ment were home where he had taken them for the purpose of 
doing night work. Finally the expert reported to the presi- 
dent this obstacle to a complete examination of the affairs of 
the company. 

** Oh, that’s all right,’’ replied the official; ‘‘ I suppose the 
boy feels a little sensitive because of his relation to me. I'll 
be responsible for his department without the formality of an 
investigation.’’ 
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Finally, however, the expert persuaded the head of the 
business to give him an order on the various express companies 
that would allow him to check up the amount of prepaid 
express charges. Then he compared these with the shipping 
vouchers and speedily discovered discrepancies amounting to 
many thousands of dollars. That night the adopted son dis- 
appeared in disgrace and forfeited his relationship tothe man 
who trusted him implicitly and would some day have left him 
a large fortune. 

And in this connection it should be said, with all possible 
emphasis, that the generally accepted theory of implicitly 
trusting employees who have enjoyed long tenure of service 
is, unfortunately, at variance with the facts revealed by expe- 
rience. The records of commercial investigation show that 
very few men venture to steal from their employers during 
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The Sweetest One 


By Frank L. Stanton 


He de cunnin’est er chillun in his li'l’ gown er white, 
W’en I rockin’ him ter sleepy en he cuddle close at night, 
W’en I tellin’ him de witch tales make him hug his mammy 
tight, 
Or singin’ in de medders er de mawnin’ ! 


He ax me whar dey foun’ him in de sweetes’ long ergo— 
Wuz it heah, or wuz it yander, whar de huckicberries grow ? 
En I tell him: ‘‘ You de blackbird what got losted in the 
snow, 
En dey foun’ you in de medders er de mawnin’ | ' 


En he know his mammy love him, en de rainy day would 
start 
Roun’ de eyes he see hisse’f in, ef we ever come ter part ; 
Kaze he ain’t no furder fum her dan de beatin’ er her heart, 
Singin’ in de medders er de mawnin’ ! 











the first six months of their - 4 whereas the greater 
amount of embezzlements and defalcations are the work of men 
who have continuously held their positions of trust for many 
years, gaining the complete confidence of their employers, 
mastering every detail of office routine, learning the mental 
habits of their associates and acquiring a certain standing 
and authority that smothers suspicion and insures them 
against investigation. Not that they deliberately set out to 
lay this basis for rascality. Generally their departure from 
the path of honesty comes under pressure of some peculiar 
temptation which is aggravated by the fact that these phases 
of their environment seem to promise them immunity from 
detection. 

Again it should be remembered that prosperity, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins. 'Whena business house is making 
large profits it is far less likely to discover leaks either from 
accidental errors or from peculations than when it has diffi- 
culty in ‘‘ making both ends meet.’’ In the latter case it 
becomes necessary to keep a vigilant watch upon every 


resource. Quite recently it was discovered that an employee 
in one of the largest mercantile houses of this country had, in 
comparatively a few years, stolen the sensational sum of one 
million dollars; but the establishment had made so large a 
volume of profits that even this princely fortune was not 
missed, the detection of its loss having been an accident. 

Allowing any employee to monopolize information of special 
value should be classed among the most serious of business 
errors. Very often the credit man is an example in this line. 
Once a man in this position refused to have his department 
examined or systemized by an expert who had been called in 
to serve the house. His attitude was reported to the head of 
the establishment, who replied: 

‘“ Why, that man has been with us for twenty-seven years. 
We 
couldn’t do business without him, and if he’s got his 
back up I guess we’ll have to surrender.’’ 


He is our encyclopedia and knows our trade by heart. 


At last, however, the credit man was practically forced 
to take a vacation, during which his department was 
closely examined. Though nothing reflecting upon his 
honesty was discovered, it was shown that he was carry- 
ing ‘‘ under his hat’’ and as a personal monopoly the 
information which belonged to the records of the house, 
and which the house had borne the expense of acquir- 
ing. On this showing the head of the establishment 
finally confessed: ‘‘ He has been with us about twenty- 
seven years too loug.’’ Consequently the credit man’s 
vacation was made indefinite, and the information he 
monopolized is now made of record and is a part of 
the assets of the house. 

The Value of Office Analysis 
Another illustration of the results of allowing an 
employee to monopolize information comes to my recol- 
lection in connection with a large wholesale drug house. 
In this business, as in several others, prices on a large 
variety of are subject to daily fluctuation. 
Therefore ‘‘ pricers’’ are employed to each day figure 
the prices to be charged for certain commodities, in 
accordance with the law of supply and demand and 
other significant considerations. This is not the simple 
task which it might seem, for a certain ingredient of a 
compourded drug may suddenly become scarce while 
another will depreciate in value. 

One day the chief pricer of a large house left on a vaca- 
tion. When he returned at the end of two weeks he 
carefully examined the prices made by his assistant. 
The figures, which he showed with considerable pride 
to the head of the house, demonstrated that through his 
absence for twelve days the house had lost $1500, 
because the prices had not been figured from all the 
data that should have been taken into consideration by 
the pricers. It did not occur to him that by the same 
token he convicted himself of a failure so to systemize 
his work and record vital data that another might take 
up his work without serious loss to the establishment. 
Judged on his own figures, for the one week, this loss 
would in a year have amounted to about $35,000. 

Another serious ‘‘ break’’ in business is the failure 
systematically to keep vigilant watch upon the compar- 
ative amounts of trade done by a customer during dif- 
ferent periods. When a customer who is in the habit, 
for example, of ordering five bags of coffee orders only 
one, there is but one conclusion to be drawn from the 
viewpoint of the house: he is dividing his coffee trade 
with another firm. Certainly the only safe thing for the 
house to do is to draw this inference. Under a thor- 
ough system this deviation from the habit of the 
customer would be instantly noticed, and he would be 
written a letter politely inquiring if anything unsatis- 
factory in the previous treatment he had received from 
the establishment was responsible for the falling-off in 
the amount of his order. 

When the management of a large commercial house 
is not alive to the fact that the office end of the busi- 
ness should be a positive trade-producing factor, he is 
in one of the business errors that will cut deeply into 
his profits if he is not in the enjoyment of a monopoly. 
It is a poor office that is not a close second to the salesmen’s 
department as an actual trade-getting factor. 

Often some decidedly fantastic complications are brought 
about in the order department, owing to a lack of proper 
method. Ina very large wholesale house a telegram from a 
distant customer was received which read: ‘‘ Duplicate our 
order No. 865.’’ A few days later a letter from the same 
customer again instructed the duplication of the order bearing 
that number. While this second order was being filled the 
buyer from the firm in question arrived in the city, went to 
the wholesale house, and among other purchases duplicated 
the items in “‘ order 865.’’ 

Several days later the distant customer was heard from with 
emphasis, frantically asking why the house had shipped 
three times the amount of each kind of merchandise that had 
been ordered. Of course the explanation of the matter was 
very simple. The letter was intended as a confirmation of 
the telegram, not as a new order. Then the house of the 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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CHAPTER XVI 

N A CERTAIN Monday, about the middle of May, 
Q Jadwin sat at Gretry’s desk (long since given over to 
his use), in the office on the ground floor of the Board 
of Trade, swinging nervously back and forth in the swivel 
chair, drumming his fingers upon the arms, and glancing 
continually at the clock that hung against the opposite wall. 
It was about eleven in the morning. The Board of Trade 
vibrated with the vast trepidation of the Pit, that for two 
hours had spun and sucked, and guttered and disgorged just 
The waiting-room of the office was more than 
Parasites of every description polished the 
walls with shoulder and elbow. Millionaires and beggars 
jostled one another about the doorway. The vice-president 
of a bank watched the door of the private office covertly; the 
traffic manager of a railroad exchanged yarns with a group of 

reporters while awaiting his turn. 

As Gretry, the great man’s lieutenant, hurried through the 
anteroom, conversation suddenly ceased, and half a dozen of 
the more impatient sprang forward. But the broker pushed 
his way through the crowd, excusing himself as best he might, 
and entering the office, closed the door behind him. 

At the clash of the lock Jadwin started half-way up from 
his chair, then, recognizing the broker, sank back with a 
quick breath. 

‘““Why don’t you knock, or something, Sam?” he 


overhead. 
usually crowded. 


exclaimed. ‘‘ Might as well kill a man as scare him to 
death. Well, how goes it?” 
‘* All right. I’ve fixed the warehouse crowd —and we just 


about own_the editorial and news sheets of these papers.”’ 
He threw a memorandum down upon the desk. ‘I’: off 
now. Got an appointment with the Northwestern crowd in 
ten minutes. Has Hargus or Scannel shown up yet?’’ 

‘* Hargus is always out in your customers’ room,’’ answered 
Jadwin. ‘‘I can get him whenever I wanthim. But Scannel 
has not suown up yet. I thought when we put up the price 
again Friday we’d bring him in. I thought you’d figured 
out that he couldn’t stand that rise.’’ 

‘“No more he can’t,’’ answered Gretry. 
see you to-morrow or next day.’’ 

‘To-morrow or next day won’t do,’ 
‘*} want to put the knife into him to-day. 
on the floor and put the price up another cent. 
bring him, or I'll miss my guess.”’ 

Gretry nodded. ‘‘ All right,’’ he said; ‘‘ it’s your game. 
Shall I see you at lunch?’”’ 

‘Lunch! Jcan’teat. But I'll drop around and hear what 
the Northwestern people had to say to you.’’ 

A few moments after Gretry had gone Jadwin heard the 
ticker on the other side of the room begin to chatter furiously ; 
and at the same time he 
could fancy that the dis- 
tant thunder of the Pit grew 
suddenly more violent, 
taking on asharper, shriller 
note. He looked at the 
tape. The one-cent rise 
had been effected. 

** You will hold out, will 
you, you brute?” mut- 
tered Jadwin. ‘‘See how 
you like that now.’’ He 
took out his watch. 
‘*You’ll be running in to 
me in just about ten min- 
utes’ time.’’ 

He turned about, and 
calling a clerk, gave orders 
to have Hargus found. 

When the old fellow ap- 
peared Jadwin jumped up 
and gave him his hand as 
he came slowly forward. 

His rusty top hat was in 
his hand; from the breast- 
pocket of his faded and 
dirty frock coat a bundle 
of ancient newspapers pro- 
truded. His shoestring tie 
straggled over his frayed 
shirt front, while at his 
wrist one of his 
crumpled cuffs, de- 
tached from the 
sleeve, showed the 
bare, thin wrist 
and encumbered 
the fingers in which 
he held the unlit 
stump of a fetid 
cigar. 


‘“He’ll be in to 
’ answered Jadwin. 

You go up there 
That will 
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Evidently bewildered as to the cause of this summons, he 
looked up perplexed at Jadwin as he came up out of his dim, 
red-lidded eyes. 

‘Sit down, Hargus. 

“Hes?” 

The voice was faint and a little querulous. 

**T say, sit down. Have achair. I want to have a talk 
with you. You ran a corner in wheat once yourself.’’ 

“Oh! Wheat.”’ 

*“Yes, your corner. You remember?”’’ 

“Yes. Oh, that was long ago. In seventy-eight it was— 
the September option. And the Board made wheat in the 
cars ‘ regular.’ ”’ 

His voice trailed off into silence, and he looked vaguely 
about on the floor of the room, sucking in his cheeks, and 
passing the edge of one large, bony hand across his lips. 

‘Well, you lost all your money that time, I believe. 
Scannel, your partner, sold out on you.’’ 

““Hey? It was in seventy-eight. The secretary 
of the Board announced our suspension at ten in the morning. 
If the Board had not voted to make wheat in the cars 
‘regular’ ——”’ 

He went on and on, in an impassive monotone, repeating, 
word for word, the same phrases he had used for so long that 
they had lost all significance. 

*“Well,’’? broke in Jadwin at last, ‘ it was Scannel, your 
partner, did for you. Scannel, I say. You know, Dave 
Scannel.’’ ; 

The old man looked at him confusedly. Then, as the 
name forced itself upon the atrophied brain there flashed for 
one instant into the pale, blurred eye a light, a glint, a 
brief, quick spark of an old, long-forgotten fire. It gleamed 
there an instant, and the next sank again. 

Plaintively, querulously he repeated: 

“It was in seventy-eight. 
thousand dollars.’’ 

‘* How’s your little niece getting on?’’ at last demanded 
Jadwin. 5 

*“ My little niece—you mean Lizzie? Well and 
happy, well and happy. I—I got’’—he drew a thick 
bundle of dirty papers from his pocket, envelopes, news- 
papers, circulars, and the like —‘‘I—I—I got,I got her 
picture here somewheres.’’ 

“Yes, yes, I know, I know,’’ cried Jadwin. ‘‘ I’ve seen 
it. You showed it to me yesterday, you remember.”’ 

““T—-I got it here somewheres somewheres,’’ 
persisted the old man, fumbling and peering, and as he 
spoke the clerk from the doorway announced: 

** Mr. Scannel.”’ 

This last was a large, thick man, red-faced, with white, 
short whiskers of an almost wiry texture. He 
had a small, gimletlike eye, enormous, hairy 
ears, wore a ‘‘ sack’’ suit, a highly polished top 
hat, and entered the office with a great flourish 
of manner and a defiant trumpeting: ‘‘ Well, 
how do, Captain?’’ 

Jadwin nodded, glancing up under his scowl. 

“* Hello!’ he said. 

The other subsided into a chair, and returned 
scowl for scowl. 

“Oh, well,’’? he muttered, ‘‘if that’s your 
style.’’ 

He had observed Hargus sitting by the other 
side of the desk, still fumbling and mumbling 
in his dirty memoranda, but he gave no sign of 
recognition. There was a moment’s silence, 
then in a voice from which all the first bluffness 
was studiously excluded Scannel said: 

“Well, you’ve rung the bellonme. I’ma 
sucker. I know it. I’m one of the few hun- 
dred other fools that you’ve managed to catch 
out shooti ipe. Now, what I want to know 
is, how m s it going to cost me to get out of 
your corner? What’s the figure? What do you 
say?’”’ 

‘** T got a good deal to say,’’ remarked Jadwin, 
scowling again. 

But Hargus had at last thrust a photograph 
into his hands. 

‘‘ There it is,’’? he said. 
Lizzie.’’ 

Jadwin took the picture without looking at it, 
and as he continued to speak, held it in his 
fingers, and occasionaily tapped it upon the 
desk. 

“‘T know. I know, Hargus,’’ he answered. 
**T got a good deal to say, Mr. David Scannel. 
Do you see this old man here?’’ 

‘* Oh, cut it out!’’ growled the other. 

“It’s Hargus. You know him very well. 
You used to know him better. You and he 
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together tried to swing a great big deal in September wheat 
once uponatime. Hargus! I say, Hargus!’’ 

The old man looked up. fi 

“* Here’s the man we were talking about—Scannel, you 
remember. Remember Dave Scannel, who was your partner 
in seventy-eight? Look at him. This is him now. He’s 
a rich man now. Remember Scannel?’’ 

Hargus, his bleared old eyes blinking and watering, looked 
across the desk at the other. 

‘*Oh, what’s the game?’’ exclaimed Scannel. 
here on exhibition, 1 guess. 

But he was interrupted by a sharp, quick gasp that all at 
once issued from Hargus’ trembling lips. The old man said 
no word, but he leaned far forward in his chair, his eyes fixed 
upon Scannel, his breath coming short, his fingers dance 
against his chin. 

“*Ves, that’s him, Hargus,’’ said Jadwin. ‘‘ You and he 
had a big deal on your hands a long time ago,’’ he continued, 
turning suddenly upon Scannel, a pulse in his temple begin- 
ning to beat. ‘* A big deal, and you sold him out BY, 

** It’s a lie!’’ cried the other. 

Jadwin beat his fist upon the arm of his chair. 
was almost a shout as he answered: 

““You—sold—him—out. I know you. I know the kind 
of bug you are. You ruined him to save your own dirty 
hide, and all his life since poor old Hargus has been living 
off the charity of the boys down here, pinched and hungry 
and neglected, and getting on, God knows how; yes, and 
supporting his little niece, too, while you, you have been 
loafing about your clubs, and sprawling on your steam 
yachts —on the money you stole from him.”’ 

Scannel squared himself in his chair, his little eyes 
twinkling. 

‘** Look here,’’ he cried furiously, ‘‘ I don’t take that kind 
of talk from the best man that ever wore shoe-leather. Cut 
it out, understand? Cut it out.’’ 

Jadwin’s lower jaw set with a menacing click} aggressive, 
masterful, he leaned forward. 

‘*You interrupt me again,’’ he declared, ‘‘ and you’ll go 
out of that door a bankrupt. You listen to me and take my 
orders. That’s what you’re here to-day for. If you think 
you can get your wheat somewhéres else, suppose you try.’’ 

Scannel sullenly settled himself in his place. He did not 
answer. Hargus, his eye wandering again, looked distress- 
fully from one to the other. Then, after a moment, Jadwin, 
after shuffling among the papers of his desk, fixed a certain 
memorandum with his glance. All at once, whirling ‘about 
and facing the other, he said quickly: 

** You are short to our firm two million bushels at a dollar 
a bushel.”’ 

‘* Nothing of the sort,’’ cried the other. 
and a half.” 

Jadwin could not forbear a twinkle of grim humor as he 
saw how easily-Scannel had fallen into the trap. 

**You’re short a million and a half, then,’’ he repeated. 
‘* 11 let you have six hundred thousand at a dollar fifty.’’ 
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‘*A dollar and a half! Why, it’s ruin, man! Oh, well’’ 
—Scannel spread out his hands nonchalantly —‘‘I shall 
simply go into bankruptcy —just as you said.’’ 

““Oh, no, you won’t,’’ replied Jadwin, pushing back and 
crossing his legs.. ‘‘ I’ve had your financial standing com- 
puted very carefully, Mr. Scannel. You’ve got the ready 
money. I know what you can stand without busting to the 
fraction of a cent.’’ 

‘‘Why, it’s ridiculous. That handful of wheat will cost 
me three hundred thousand dollars.’’ 

“* Pre-cisely.’”’ 

And then all at once Scannel surrendered. Stony, imper- 
turbable, he drew his check-book from his pocket. 

‘‘ Make it payable to bearer,’’ said Jadwin. 

The other complied, and Jadwin took the check and looked 
it over carefully. 

““Now,’’ he said, ‘‘ watch here, Dave Scannel. You see 
this check? And now,”’ he added, thrusting it into Hargus’ 
hands, ‘‘ you see where it goes? There’s the principal of 
your debt paid off.’’ 

‘* The principal?’’ 

“*You haven’t forgotten the interest, have you? I won’t 
compound it, because that might bust you. But six per cent. 
interest on three hundred thousand since 1878 comes to— 
let’s see—three hundred and sixty thousand dollars. And 
you still owe me nine hundred thousand bushels of wheat.’’ 
He ciphered a moment on a sheet of notepaper. ‘“‘If I 
charge you a dollar and forty a bushel for that wheat it will 
come to that sum exactly. Yes, that’s correct. I'll 
let you have the balance of that wheat at a dollar forty. 
Make the check payable to bearer as before. 

Thank you.’’ 

He touched his call-bell. 

‘* Kinzie,’’ he said to the clerk who answered it, ‘‘ after the 
close of the market to-day send deliv- 
ery slips for a million and a half wheat 
to Mr. Scannel. His account with us 
has been settled.’’ 

Jadwin turned to the old man, reach- 
ing out the second check to him. 

‘‘Here you are, Hargus. Put it 
away carefully. You see what it is, 
don’t you? Buy your Lizzie a little 
gold watch with a hundred of it, and 
tell her it’s from Curtis Jadwin, with 
his compliments. What, going, 
Scannel? Well, good-by to you, sir, 
and hey!’’ he called after him, ‘‘ please 
don’t slam the door as you go out.”’ 

But he dodged with a defensive ges- 
ture as the pane of glass almost leaped 
from its casing as Scannel stormed 
across the threshold. 

Jadwin turned to Hargus with a 
solemn wink. 

“He did slam it, after all, didn't 
he?”’ 

The old fellow, however, sat finger- 
ing the two checks in silence. Then 
he looked up at Jadwin, scared and 
trembling. 

‘“*T—I don’t know,’’ he murmured 
feebly. ‘‘I ama very old man. This 
—this is a great deal of money, sir. 
I—I can’t say; I—I don’t know. I’m 
an oldman . an old: man.’’ 

‘* You won’t lose ’em, now?’’ 

_ “No, no. I'll deposit them at once 
in the Illinois Trust. I shall ask—I 
should like——’”’ 

“*T’ll send a clerk with you.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, that is about what — what 
I— what I was about to suggest. But 
I must say, Mr. Jadwin——”’ 

He began to stammer his thanks. 
But Jadwin cut him off. Rising, he 
guided Hargus to the door, one hand on his shoulder, and 
at the entrance to the outer office called a clerk. 

“‘Take Mr. Hargus over to the Illinois Trust, Kinzie, and 
introduce him. He wants to open an account.’’ 

The old man started off with the clerk, but before Jadwin 
had reseated himself at his desk was back again. He was 
suddenly all excitement as if a great idea had abruptly 
taken possession of him. Stealthy, furtive, he glanced con- 
tinually over his shoulder as he spoke, talking in whispers, 
a trembling hand shielding his lips. 

““You—you are in—you are in control now,’’ he said. 
‘You could give—hey? You could give me—just a little 
—just one word. A word would be enough, hey?—hey? Just 
a little tip. I could make fifty dollars by noon.”’ 

‘Why, man, I’ve just given you about half a million.” 

‘Half a million? I don’t know. But’’—he plucked 
Jadwin tremulously by the sleeve—‘‘ just a word,’’ he 
begged. ‘‘ Hey, just yes or no.’’ 

** Haven’t you enough with those two checks?”’ 

‘* Those checks? Oh, I know, I know, I know. I’ll salt 
’em down. Yes, in the Illinois Trust. I won’t touch ’em— 
not those. But just a little tip now, hey?”’ 
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“Not a word. Notaword. Take him along, Kinzie.’’ 

One week after this Jadwin sold, through his agents in 
Paris, a tremendous line of “‘ cash’’ wheat at a dollar and 
sixty cents per bushel. By now the foreign demand was a 
thing almost insensate. There was no question as to the 
price. It was, ‘‘Give us the wheat, at whatever cost, at 
whatever figure, at whatever expense; only that it be rushed 
to our markets with all the swiftness of steam and steel.’’ 
At home, upon the Chicago Board of Trade, Jadwin was as 
completely master of the market as of his own right hand. 
Everything stopped when he raised a finger; everything 
leaped to life with the fury of obsession when he nodded his 
head. His wealth increased with such stupefying rapidity 
that at no time was he able even to approximate the gains 
that accrued to him because of his corner. It was more than 
twenty million, and less than fifty million. That was all he 
knew. Nor were the everlasting hills more secure than he 
from the attack of any human enemy. Out of the ranks of 
the conquered there issued not so much as a whisper of hos- 
tility. Within his own sphere no Czar, no satrap, no Cesar 
ever wielded power more resistless. . 

‘*Sam,’’ said Curtis Jadwin at length to the broker — 
‘Sam, nothing in the world can stop me now. They think 
I’ve been doing something big, don’t they, with this corner. 
Why, I’ve only just begun. This is just a feeler. Now I’m 
going to let ’em know just how big a gun C. J. really is. 
I’m going to swing this deal right over intoJuly. I’m going 
to buy in my July shorts.’’ 

The two men were in Gretry’s office, as usual, and as 
Jadwin spoke the broker glanced up incredulously. 

** Now you are for sure crazy.”’ 

Jadwin jumped to his feet. 

“* Crazy!’’ he vociferated. 
Sam? Crazy! 


** Crazy! What do you mean, 
Sam, what—— Look here now, don’t use 
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that word to me. I—it don’t suit. What I’ve done isn’t 
exactly the work of—of—takes brains, let me tell you. 
And look here, look here, I say, going to swing this deal 
right over into July. Think hc to let go now, when 
I’ve just begun to get areal grip on things? A pretty fool 
I’d look like to get out now—even if I could. Get out? 
How are we going to unload our big line of wheat without 
breaking the price on us? No, sir; not much. This market 
is going up to two dollars.’’ He smote a knee with his 
clenched fist, his face going abruptly crimson. ‘‘I say two 
dollars,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Two dollars, do you hear? It will go 
there; you’ll see—you’ll see.’’ 

“* Reports on the new crop will begin to come in in June.’’ 
Gretry’s warning was almost acry. ‘‘ The price of wheat is 
so high now that God knows how many farmers will plant it 
this spring. You may have to take care of a record harvest.’’ 

‘‘T know better,’’ retorted Jadwin. ‘‘ I’m watching this 
thing. You can’t tell me anything about it. I’ve got it all 
figured out— your ‘ new crop.’ ”’ 

“* Well, then, you’re the Lord Almighty Himself.’’ 

“*T don’t like that kind of joke—I don’t like that kind of 
joke. It’s blasphemous,’’ exclaimed Jadwin. ‘‘ Go get it 
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off on Crookes. He’d appreciate it; but I don’t. But this 
new crop now—look here.’’ 

And for upward of two hours Jadwin argued and figured, 
and showed to Gretry endless tables of statistics to prove that 
he was right. 

But at the end Gretry shook his head. 
erately he spoke his mind. 

**J., listen to me; you’ve done a big thing. I know it, 
and I know, too, that there’ve been lots of times in the last 
year or so when I’ve been wrong and you’ve been right. But 
now, J., so help me God, we’ve reached our limit. Wheat 
is worth a dollar and a half to-day, and not one cent more. 
Every eighth over that figure is inflation. If you run it up to 
two dollars —— ’”’ 

““ It will go there of itself, I tell you.’”’ 

‘if you run it up to two dollars it will be that top- 
heavy that the littlest kick in the world will knock it over. 
Be satisfied now with what you got. J., it’s common-sense. 
Close out your long line of May, and then stop. Suppose the 
price does break a little, you’d still make your pile. But 
swing this deal over into July, and it’s ruin, ruin. I may 
have been mistaken before, but I know I’m right now. And 
do you realize, J., that yesterday morning in the Pit there 
were some short sales? There’s some of them dared to go 
short of wheat against you—even at the very top of your 
corner —and there was more selling this morning. You’ve 
always got to buy, you know. If they all began to sell to 
you at once they’d bust you. It’s only because you’ve got 
’em so scared—lI believe—that keeps ’em from it. But it 
looks to me as though this selling proved that they were pick- 
ing up heart. They think they can get the wheat from the 
farmers when the harvesting begins. And I tell you, J., 
you’ve put the price of wheat so high that the wheat areas 
are extending all over the country.’’ 

; *““You’re scared,’’ cried Jadwin. 
‘“‘That’s the trouble with you, Sam. 
You’ve been scared from the start. 
Can’t you see, man, can’t you see that 
this market is a regular tornado?’’ 

“*T see that the farmers all over the 
country are planting wheat as they’ve 
never planted it before. Great Scott, _ 
J., you’re fighting against the earth 
itself.’’ 

** Well, we'll fight it, then. I'll stop 
those hayseeds. What do I own all 
these newspapers and trade journals 
for? We’ll begin sending out reports 
to-morrow that’ll discourage any big 
wheat planting.’’ 

‘*And then, too,’’ went on Gretry, 
‘“here’s another point. Do you know, 
you ought to be in bed this very minute. 
You haven’t got any nerves left at all. 
You acknowledge yourself that you 
don’t sleep any more. And, good Lord, 
the moment any one of us contradicts 
you, or opposes you, you go off the han- 
dle to beat the Dutch. I know it’s a 
strain, old man, but you want to keep 
yourself in hand if you go on with this 
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thing. If you should break down now 
—well, I don’t like to think of what 
would happen. You ought to see a 
doctor.’’ 


““Oh-h, fiddlesticks,’’ exclaimed 
Jadwin; “‘I’mall right. I don’t needa 
doctor; haven’t time to see one, any- 
how. Don’t you bother about me. I’m 
all right.’’ 

Was he? That same night, the first 
he had spent under his own roof for four 
days, Jadwin lay awake till the clocks 
struck four, asking himself the same 
question. No, he was not all right. 
Something was very wrong with him, 
and whatever it might be, it was growing worse. The 
sensation of the iron clamp about his head was almost 
permanent by now, and just the walk between his room at 
the Grand Pacific and Gretry’s office left him panting and 
exhausted. Then had come vertigo and strange, inexpli- 
cable qualms, as if he were in an elevator that sank under 
him with terrifying rapidity. 

Going to and fro in La Salle Street, where the roar of the 
Pit dinned forever in his ears, he could forget these strange 
symptoms. It was the night he dreaded —the long hours he 
must spend alone. The instant the strain was relaxed, the 
beat as of hoofs, or as the rush of ungovernable torrents, 
began in his brain. Always the beat dropped to the same 
cacence, always the pulse spelled out the same words: 

‘* Wheat-wheat-wheat, wheat-wheat-wheat.’’ 

And of late, during the long and still watches of the night, 
while he stared at the ceiling, or counted the hours that must 
pass before his next dose of bromide of potassium, a new 
turn had been given to the screw. 

This was a sensation the like of which he found it difficult 
to describe. But it seemed to be a slow, tense crisping of 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy - 


(There is always room in the firm. 

CFiguratively speaking —raising salaries. 

©The winter trolley car has its usual cold supply. 
©The man who knows nothing insists on telling it. 


@Some reformers work overtime trying to get shorter 
hours. ; 


€ Possession is nine points of the law and self-possession 
is the other one. 


@The real purpose of arbitration is to show that the 
other fellow is wrong. 


€*' Pleased to have met you !’’ said the man to the 
sight draft he had just paid. 


Cit is pretty generally admitted that riches may be 
secured wrongfully, but happiness cannot. 


©The gods are satisfied when a man does his best, 
but the neighbors may still find fault with him. 


(True appreciation does not halt even when acknow!- 
edging a wedding present from a large family of unmarried 
daughters. 


@Time and tide wait for no man, but it is said that 
they just have to slow up a little for the woman who is trying 
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@The source of Santa Claus’ wealth is explained. He 
distributes cameras at Christmas and sells photographic sup- 
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The Forces that Heep Us Well 


OUR men have delivered the Huxley lecture which is 
designed to present each year the most notable discovery 
or advance in medicine: Sir Michae} Foster, Professor 
Virchow, Lord Lister and Dr. William H. Welch. Doctor 
Welch is president of the board of directors of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research; he is at the head of a great 
medical school, and he is the leading pathologist of America 
and probably of the world. In his lecture, which has just 
been published, he says, ‘‘ The first place in experimental 
medicine to-day is occupied by the problem of immunity.’’ 
His elaborate demonstrations, showing how within the blood 
and body are wonderful bacteria fighting hostile invaders, and 
foreshadowing the marvelous results that must follow larger 
knowledge, led to the sensational report that he had found a 
universal antitoxin, a report discussed in hundreds of news- 
papers, but which was unjustified by the lecture and promptly 
dismissed as too ridiculous for notice by Doctor Welcn. 

But the wonderful facts emphasized were that protective 
agents exist in the human being and that they are fighting all 
the time for his health and well-being. The problem of 
medicine to-day is to find out more about them, and there are 
hundreds of the ablest investigators in both hemispheres who 
are diligently following and developing the facts. It is all 
too intricate and too fine for the layman fully to understand, 
but any intelligence can grasp the statement that in every 
person are active forces ceaselessly combating his enemies, 
and that his health depends upon how well he has preserved 
these good forces by right living. Running through every 
moment of life there is the constant presence of responsibility 
and accountability. 

It used to be thought that a young man should sow his wild 
oats and then settle down. The new medicine teaches us 
that if he ventures upon this period of irregular living he 
absolutely destroys some of the forces of immunity within 
him. He is thus made more subject to infection, contagion 
and diseases of all kinds. The careless person takes these 
risks as well as the reckless one. It is as though a general 
should weaken his army by unnecessary and unworthy 
battles. When the critical times come he would not have his 
proper strength either for aggression or defense. 

Very curious is the parallel between the moral and mental 
life and the physical existence. The mind that lasts and 
which is able in the later years to show wonderful resources 
is the mind that has not wasted the finer forces that battle 
against the hostile ipvaders, be they in the form of low thoughts 
or unworthy employments. In the spiritual life the contest 
is ever in progress, and the strength of the resistance in 
the mature years is measured by the powers that have been 
saved. 

So in a very positive way we see that not only in experi- 
mental medicine but in the whole range of living the first 
place is occupied by the problem of immunity. It is by the 
study of the facts and the clear recognition of the value of the 
forces within us that we build within ourselves the possibili- 
ties of safety and success. We cannot in the later years call 
back the good agents we destroyed in youth. No medicine 
or expiation can restore the lost immunities. The only way 
to have them to buttress and protect the later years is to 
keep them through all the years. It seems a mighty intri- 
cacy when we study the details, but the lesson is so plain that 
he who runs may read. 
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Our Grown-up Navy 


HEN the Constitution captured the Guerriére on August 

19, 1812, she was fifteen years old. Eighteen years 

later a proposition to dismantle her aroused the patriotic 

indignationof Holmes. Thenew cruiser Philadelphia, whose 

keel was laid fourteen years ago, has just passed into an 

inglorious. second childhood asa training ship. It was no 

uncommon thing in the days of wooden sailing craft for a 

warship to remain in active service for half a century or 
more. A steel cruiser is decrepit before it is of age. 

The retirement of the Philadelphia is notable as marking 
the end of a cycle in the history of the New Navy. It is 
not quite twenty years ,» on March 3, 1883, to be exact, 
that the passage of the a authorizing the construction of 
the original ‘‘ White Squadron,’’ 
Atlanta, began the modernization of our fleet. Almost every 
year after that more vessels were provided for. As the 
new steel ships came in the old wooden ones dropped out. 
Gradually the character of our navy wastransformed. From 
a wooden fleet with a sprinkling of steel it became a steel 
fleet with a sprinkling of wood, and finally the wooden vessels 
disappeared from the active list altogether. Smoothbore 
muzzle-loaders gave way to breech-loading rifles. Rapid-fire 
guns and smokeless powder followed, and at last the navy that 
had been the butt of every skipper of a South American gun- 
boat led the world in the quality of its ships and equipment. 

Meanwhile the sharp line of distinction between the ‘‘ New 
Navy’’ and the old one remained. The Charleston was 
wrecked, the Vesuvius was condemned as unsuited to her 
purpose, and the Columbia was made a receiving ship to save 
the expense of keeping her in active service, but none of the 
ships authorized since 1883 was retired forage. Now, forthe 
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first time, the New Navy begins to be depleted by the with- 
drawal of superannuated vessels. From this time the annual 
additions to our fleet will no longer be clear gains to our fight- 
ing strength — they will be balanced to some extent by the 
loss of ships struck off the active list. The condemnation of 
the Philadelphia may be taken as the formal announcement 
that the New Navy has arrived at maturity. 

Fortunately it will be a number of years yet before the 
losses from superannpation become serious. The Philadel- 
phia’s case is exceptionai. Vessels four or five years older 
than she is are still in good condition. A modern warship 
ought normally to be useful for twenty years. Besides, the 
ships we built in the experimental years of our naval con- 
struction were mostly of small power. We did not begin to 
lay down first-class battleships until a dozen years ago. The 
Oregon and her sisters ought still to be in good fighting trim 
until 1910. By that time our navy may be expected to have 
reached a state of equilibrium. . The item, ‘‘ Increase of the 
Navy,’’ in the annual appropriation bill, will then be a mis- 
nomer, for unless we have reason to make a special effort the 
navy will not be increasing. We shall merely be replacing 
old ships with new ones. 
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The Return of the Native 


TATISTICS are easily available which show the immigra- 
tion during the past year of Europeans into America, 
but figures are not so readily come by which give, if one may 
venture for the moment upon a paradoxical phrasing, the 
immigration of Americans into America. It may not be per- 
ceptible as yet at home, but to those who watch their national 
life from across the Atlantic it is evident that the ebb-tide has 
set'in, and that slowly but surely the homeward drift has 
begun. Here and there one learns that household goods are 
being put into packing-cases, and that exiles who have sup- 
ported their expatriation with composure for years are now 
“* going back to see what it’s like.’’ Broadly speaking, it is 
perhaps not very important to America whether they return 
or not, but that they do is significant. Was it not Mr. 
Howells who wrote of the ‘‘ good Americans’’ who go back 
every ten years or so to see whether it has grown any cheaper 
to live at home? No one embarks now with that idea. The 
cost of living in New York, as described by startling articles 
in the American press which are widely copied abroad, seems 
appalling. No one is going back to save money, perhaps not 
even with any great hope of making it. But the American- 
born inhabitant of Europe feels the itch of curiosity; across 
the water things are happening which he must see. 

It has been for years the conventional thing to reproach the 
man who lived abroad with getting out of touch with America. 
Often he bore this reproach with equanimity. Nowadays he 
feels that he is getting out of touch, not merely with America, 
but with the world. It is doubtful whether any one who has 
been continuously in America during the past five years can 
realize completely the amazing way in which the world’s 
centre of gravity has shifted. Five years ago the American 
abroad who offered as his opinion that America was the great- 
est country on earth said it with the air of delivering a - 
challenge. Now, if indeed he manages to get it before his 
foreign friend, he has only the appearance of uttering the 
commonest of aphorisms. America, perhaps even prema- 
turely, realized her position; the world now confirms her 
view. The foreigner is guilty of no disloyalty to his own 
country; he understands to the full the many advantages 
which it has over the newer power in the West, but he recog- 
nizes also the inexorable march of Fate, and sees that 
boundless natural resources and the vigor of young life must 
in time make America the centre of affairs. And the feeling 
of the returning exile is not on the whole one that would 
offend the foreigner’s sensibilities. He does not take it to be 
a particular, private and personal virtue of his own that his 
country is now what it is. But he thanks fortune for the 
operation of great natural laws which have increased the value 
of his share in its national life. It would be mere prudence 
to go home to claim this. 

We shall always have colonies abroad. In the first place 
no one knows how many commercial enterprises we may be 
managing in Europe. And a certain number of people will 
always continue to live abroad for pleasure. Europe has cer- 
tain permanent and inalienable attractions, extremely various 
in character. We shall never have in America the Champs 
Elysées, the Théatre Frangais, and possibly never ducks as 
they cook them at the Tour d’Argent. We skall never have 
Dutch canals and windmills. We shall never have West- 
minster Abbey, Kentish lanes lined with Hawthorn hedges, 
nor dukes. So there will always be a thousand reasons, 
good and bad, for life abroad. But, in spite of them, the 
ebb-tide has set in toward the West. 
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OWEN WISTER-5; David Graham Phillips 


WHERE THE AUTHOR OF THE VIR- 
GINIAN FOUND HIS CHARACTERS. 
SOMETHING OF HIS BELIEF IN HIS 
ART, AND HOW IT GREW OUT OF HIM 


—or, rather, creator—of The Virginian, 


At THE very first glance Owen Wister, author 
Wordsworth’s 


recalls portrait of the 


open-air man: 
“There was a hardness in his cheek, 
There was a hardness in his eye, 
As if the man had fixed his face 
In many a solitary place 
Against the wind and open sky.’’ 

An admirably complete portrait, swift and 
simple after the manner of Wordsworth at his 
greatest. And it fits Owen Wister’s smooth, firm 
skin, positive features and keen, restless, brown 
eyes as if it had been painted from him. 

““Your book proves that you have had 
extraordinarily intimate experience of the ‘far 
West for an Eastern man.’’ Mr. Wister is a 
Philadelphian of Philadelphians and Harvard 
was his college. 

‘*T’ve spent a great deal of my life there in the 
past twenty years,’’ was his reply. 

At once you understand the open-air look of 
his face and figure; and you know why in The 
Virginian he saturates your imagination with 
those vast solitudes of the Rocky Mountains and 
their plateaus—that wonderful atmosphere, so 
clear, so clean of the stains of civilization, clean 
even of the stains of the dust of leaf and flower, 








that the eye must learn all over again the science 
of distances and proportions and the lungs the 
science of breathing; those gaudy, splendid 
colorings of sky and plain, of mountain and cajfion 
wall; the strange thoughts they breed in the mind of man, 
the strange passions they breed in his heart. 

And these solitudes have set their indelible mark on the 
physical, moral and mental being of the man; and heinturn 
has set his indelible mark upon them. And thus they have 
lifted each the other into sudden popularity. 

He is of about the medium height. He dresses in the 
careful-careless fashion that makes a man look equally at home 
in London, Paris and New York. He concedes to the taste 
of a passing generation a small, close-cropped mustache. He 
is obviously a man of the triple education — books, men and 
Nature. He has the manners of the select few who belong to 
the ancient, exclusive and most aristocratic society of the well- 
acquainted with the human race. Any mancan be well man- 
nered according to the standards of a particular nation or 
section, city or clique. It takes the rare man to acquire the 
manners that are approved everywhere and by all kinds of 
human beings, and that put all at theirease. He isstill below 
the age at which a man grows uncomfortable when he hears 
some one, especially a young and pretty woman, inquiring, 
‘* How old is he?’’ His hair is black.and covers thickly 
every part of his scalp. 

But all these characteristics you brush aside quickly that 
you may look more closely at his really significant charac- 
teristics—those of Wordsworth’s man of the solitudes, those 
he owes not to heredity or early training, or to Harvard or 
the cities he has visited, or to his associations with men and the 
books and other works of men anywhere, but to our great 
mother, Nature. His finisher, his determining guide has been 
Nature—she whom we are so feverishly trying to expel from 
the earth, once altogether hers, now claimed by us in the 
name of civilized progress. 

He is slender and strong, agile with the strength of the 
savage and the wild animal —real strength, strength of sinew. 
It is not that lumpy, vitality-wasting, evanescent strength 
which gathers in swollen, unsightly muscles through the use 
of dumb-bells, horizontal bars and the like, and is transformed 
into masses of unhealthful fat if the ‘‘ exercise’’ is not kept 
up. He has the acute eyes and ears of the wilderness. 
Nature has thoroughly taught him her invaluable lesson of 
concentrated attention. And, unlike the inattentive city 
dwellers who are distracted from childhood by the multitude 
of clamorous sensations, he sees and hears allin detail. Thus 
the resulting impressions upon his brain are vivid and accu- 
rate. You often hear people complain that they have thoughts 
too big for words. That means simply the clouded, muddy 
impressions which come from the slovenly reports of un- 
trained, inattentive senses. Mr. Wister will never have that 
complaint; his thoughts are concise and communicable with 
clearness because his senses attend to business. 

His voice is low, notably agreeable, almost too gentle— it 
might mislead those who associate bluster with strength, bel- 
lowing and rasping with force. He is reserved with strangers, 
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hides his real self behind that ‘‘ hardness’’ of cheek and eye, 
behind the commonplaces of polite conversation. He waits 
watchfully, “‘sizing up the proposition’”’ in human nature which 
faces him. But when he decides that the ‘‘ proposition’’ is 
well disposed, appreciative and reasonably discreet he talks 
fluently and with the frankness that conceals nothing—the 
frankness of honesty and courage. 


The Schooling of the Solitudes 


There again you note the handiwork of his schoolmistress 
of the solitudes. It is a mistake to fancy that men of vigor- 
ous mental life are ever silent by nature. They may be driven 
to silence and to Lacedemonian speech by the uncongeniality 
or hopeless mental inferiority or dangerous indiscreetness of 
those about them. They may have cultivated the habit of 
silence with all because they have proved in bitterness that 
most cynical, most melancholy and, in some respects, most 
important of the truths of life—‘‘ You must never forget that 
any man, even your best friend, may some day be your 
enemy.’’ But no really superior and unsoured man will or 
can deny himself the pleasure of exchanging facts and fancies 
with another whom he finds trustworthy and responsive. And 
the men of the solitudes are all at least touched with great- 
ness; for in the solitudes individuality spreads and grows 
and sends the head high and the roots deep—and what is 
greatness but individuality? 

The solitudes give a man—gave this man-——the opportu- 
nity tothink. In that rare air the weeds of shallow thought 
and speech faint and die, while the sturdy plants of original 
ideas, original modes of speech spring up and flourish luxuri- 
ant. Like all men ofthe solitudes Mr. Wister knows how to be 
silent without being empty, knows how and when to pour out 
his whole mind, knows—without consciousness of knowing 
—that frankness and simplicity are the prime qualities of 
speech. To diplomatists of the ol@ school and to other little 
crafty folk who fret over appearances and impressions, speech 
may be the art of concealing thought; but not to the open, 
unafraid man who has “fixed his face in many a solitary 
place against the wind and open sky.’’ 

It was at a luncheon at the Bellevue in Philadelphia that 
these impressions of Mr. Wister were gathered or confirmed, 
and a few questions put to him. For example: 

** And where did you find your character of the Virginian?’’ 

To those who have read the book, perhaps the foregoing 
description of Mr. Wister may suggest that he unconsciously 
looked within himself for very many of the characteristics of 
that large, fine American gentleman, son of the solitude, 
brother to the mountains and to all untamed creatures. And 
in a sense Mr. Wister did look within himself. There is an 
unfailing family resemblance among the children of the soli- 
tudes. Also, there never yet was a work of art of any kind that 
did not have in warp and woof the personality of its creator. 


In portrait, statue, cartoon, for instance—in a 
Velasquez ora Michaelangelo, a Rodin or a Sargent, 
a Leech or a Teniel—you will find, if you look 
patiently, the face of the man who made it, as well 
as the face of its subject. And in that sense the 
Virginian suggests Mr. Wister. But in the larger 
sense he is as unlike Mr. Wister as James C. 
Carter is unlike Sargent who paintéd him so well, 
or as Balzac isunlike Rodin. Not Mr. Wister, nor 
any other man sophisticated by city life, could be 
that primeval personality—the personality por- 
trayed in the Virginian’s letter to the mother of the 
girl he loved. That letter, it may be venturedin 
passing, is the climax of Mr. Wister’s observation 
of human nature and also of his present power 
of expressing his observations. 

So, when Mr. Wister was asked, ‘‘ Where did 
you find your character of the Virginian?’’ the 
asker expected the answer to be that the Virginian 
was some comrade of the solitudes whose life in 
the great essentials back of events had followed 
the course described inthenovel. But Mr. Wister 
said: 


Who the Virginian in Real Life Is 


““He wasn’t anybody in particular. He was a 
development from the life out there as I saw it. 
He has characteristics of half-a-dozen men— 
nothing from any one definite enough to be identi- 
fiable. I’m getting many letters from acquaint- 
ances, saying, ‘ Didn't you mean so and so?’ or 
‘Wasn’t he the man who was foreman of this 
ranch or that in a certain year?’”’ 

There has been presented in New York recently 
a ‘‘ morality play ’’—one of those quaint, highly 
dramatic, profoundly sincere tragedies of death 
and the beyond that were written in an age when 
things spiritual were fearfully things tangible to the 
people of Christendom. This particuiar play is called 
** Everyman,’’ and sets forth how ‘‘ Mr. Everyman ’”’ received 
Death’s summons instantly to appear before the Most High for 
judgment. The point here pertinent is the aptness of the title 
—‘‘ Everyman.’ And a book or a play or any other work 
designed to appeal to ‘‘ every man’’ must have ‘“‘ Mr. Every- 
man’’ as its central personality or it will fall on unheeding 
minds and hearts. A moment’s reflection on this book of Mr. 
Wister’s and on its prompt popularity should have resulted 
in anticipating Mr. Wister’s statement as to the origin of his 
hero. 

Not from some one man or from several men did Mr. Wister 
draw his Virginian, but from old, original, aboriginal even, 
Mr. Everyman, yesterday a cave-dweller and to-day a pas- 
senger in an electric car, and to-morrow no doubt the owner 
of a flying machine, yet always the same old, young, high, 
humble, rich, poor, educated, ignorant, wise, foolish Mr. 
Everyman. 

And that’s why Mr. Everyman is reading The Virginian. 

There have been successful books that did not treat of Mr. 
Everyman, his thoughts and deeds; but their success was acci- 
dental. There never has been a book with Mr. Everyman as 
its subject ——the real Mr. Everyman in any of his phases, quiet 
or stormy, heroic or villainous —that did not achieve success, 
often in spite of a style and a clumsiness of treatment that set 
culture to shuddering. And when a man of Mr. Wister’s 
education and talents has such an opportunity as Mr. Wister 
had in his twenty years on and off among the solitudes, and 
uses that opportunity as Mr. Wister has used his in The 
Virginian—his success can be limited only by the extent of 
the population that understands the vocabulary he employs. 

At this luncheon the question of dialect naturally arose. 
** You use dialect sparingly in your book. Yet the temptation 
to use it in quantity must have been strong.’’ 

‘*T do not believe much in dialect,’’ replied Mr. Wister. 
“It should be indicated—a word here and there, as charac- 
teristic and illuminating as possible. At least, so I think. 
Probably Scott is responsible for the outbreak of dialect — 
Scott and Burns. One likes them in spite of their dialect, or 
perhaps the better way to put it would be that they use dia- 
lect so well that it ceases to have the misleading and confusing 
effect of so much of the dialect written nowadays.”’ 

Not the least ——one might say, almost the greatest — merit 
of Mr. Wister’s book is this same repression in the use of 
dialect. And in that repression you find another clew to his 
character. Shallow persons, vainglorious of a little knowl- 
edge, usually not of an important kind, love to dwell on the 
surface characteristics of their fellow-beings—the length or 
twist of a nose, the fact that the ears are not close against the 
head, the misuse of oyster fork and fish fork, slips in grammar 
or pronunciation. The surface manners are a part of the man, 
and so are his surface peculiarities of feature, but they are 
only a minor part; and to dwell upon them is to hide the real 
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sighted effort to show off knowledge. 
| every one of us did not speak a dialect! 


| in reply toa question. 
| I don’t read several of his 
| Mortality, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


To emphasize dialect is one of the 
cheap forms of this _ shallow- 
As if 
As if 
any one habitually spoke by the dictionary! 

‘* Yes, I am fond of Scott,’’ said Mr. Wister, 
** No year goes by that 
novels— Old 
Kenilworth, The Talisman or 
certain others. I know Scott is out of fashion 
just now—like Dickens. But I admire 
Dickens, too—regard him as greater than 
Thackeray, as one of the world’s very great 
writers.’’ 

There Mr. Wister and Swinburne are in 
accord. It is interesting to note the swift 
emergence of the Dickens-lovers, driven to 
cover a few years ago by snob and man of 


man. 
extremely 


| culture combining in adulation of Thackeray’s 
| admiring cynicisms on manners and on those 


fashionable puppets who live and move and 
have their being in manners alone. 

How did the subject of music drift into 
that conversation at the Bellevue? No matter. 
Some one said that Wagner’s music was so 


| vastly superior in majesty, force and elo- 
| quence to any other composer’s that he seemed 


a Mount Everest rising from a rolling prairie 
dotted with mounds here and there. 

“T think,’’ said Mr. Wister, ‘‘ that you 
must divide composers into two classes— 
those who write symphonies, those who write 
operas. And I’d entirely agree with you as 
to Wagner among writers of opera.’’ 

** That is a distinction which would hardly 
be made by one who loves music without 
technical knowledge of it. You are a musi- 


| cian?’? 


‘* A little,’’ replied Mr. Wister. ‘‘I play 
and ——’’ He hesitated, as he always did 
during that conversation when he caught 


| himself talking of himself. 


** And——’’ What? Mr. Wister changed 
the subject, but it can be said that he does 
understand music thoroughly, has written 
good music, and plays well. And his sym- 
pathy with all the arts is not only the natural 
sympathy of the artist for whatever is artistic, 
but it is also an educated sympathy—educated 
in France where the very farm laborers talk 


| artand think on things artistic. 


| eloquence of simplicity. 





Possibly —probably—it was in France 
that Mr. Wister learned the art of repression. 
If you have read The Virginian you will un- 


derstand just what ishere meant. Repression 
in dialect has already been noted. But there 


are two more remarkable illustrations of 
this fine instinct of his, this subtle sense of 
what to leave unsaid. 

The first is in the method of indicating 
‘lurid language ’’ without using it, except at 
precisely the proper moment. Mr. Wister was 
writing of men who are peculiarly profane, 
who use the terrific expressions as we might 
say ‘‘d—n”’ opr ‘‘ gad”’ or ‘‘ great Scott ’’— 
and with no more intention of blasphemy. It 
would have been impossible to present an 
honest picture of that life without impressing 
the profanity of speech upon the reader—as 
well have left out the broncos or the omnibus 
roller-towel. 

‘* That was one of the very hard problems 
I had to try to solve,’’ said.Mr. Wister. ‘‘I 
don’t know how well I succeeded.”’ 

So well that neither the publishers of the 
book nor the publishers of disconnected 
chapters in magazines have received a single 
criticism on the language used. 

The other illustration of repression is in 
the description of the ferocious cruelty of 
‘*Balaam’’ to his horses, to the pony Pedro 
which he bought of ‘‘ Shorty.’’ Mr. Wister 
tells the story of that pony with the power and 
The scene is enacted 
before your eyes. As he tells, you begin to 
have a sense of impending tragedy. You feel 
quickening within you that deepest and 
maddest of all human passions—the hatred 
of injustice to the helpless. Then— but let 
us quote the book: 


Balaam made no answer but mounted™ 
Pedro; and the failing pony walked me- 
chanically forward while the Virginian, 
puzzled, stood looking after him. 
Balaam seemed without purpose of going 
anywhere, and ee in a moment. 
Suddenly he was at work at something. 
This sight was odd and new to look at. 
For a few seconds it had no meaning to 
the Virginian as he watched. Then his 
mind grasped the horror, toolate. Even 
with his cry of execration and the tiger 
spring that he gave to stop Balaam, the 
monstrosity was wrought. Pedro sank 
motionless, his head rolling flat on the 
earth. The man had struggled to his 
feet before the Virginian reached the 
spot, and the horse then lifted his head 
and turned it piteously round 

Then vengeance like a blast struck 
Balaam. The Virginian hurled him to 
the ground —— 


What had Balaam done to the horse? What 
was the sight ‘‘odd and new to look at’’? 


What was the ‘‘ monstrosity ’’ that had been | 


wrought? Why did the horse turn its head 
‘* piteously ’’ toward the Virginian? You do 
not know. As you read you forget to be 


curious. You are mad with the horror of the 
hinted torture and you cry to the Virginian, 
‘*Stamp the man into the earth for his 
infamy!’’ And when the Virginian does it, 
you love him because he has once more shown 
himself to be ‘‘Mr. Everyman’’ who hates 
cruelty and punishes the cruel. 

““What did Balaam do to the pony?’’— 
this the question to Mr. Wister at the lunch 
at the Bellevue—or rather, after the lunch. 

Mr. Wister explained —it wasfrightful. It 
was an act that made you peer with a heart 
full of loathing into the viperous depths of the 
soul of the beast in man—the beast that, once 
in control, uses man’s reason only to refine 
upon cruelty and to make it excruciating. 
‘* You see, I couldn’t put in that,’’ said Mr. 
Wister. ‘‘I did write it, but after thinking 
and talking it over I decided that it must be 
left out of the book.”’ 

‘* But, although the fact is more shocking, 
more sickening, your hint of it raises a more 
tremendous feeling in the mind. Things 
hinted are mightier than things told.’’ 

‘* That’s exactly it,’? answered Mr. Wister. 
‘* The reader gets the impression, doesn’t he? 
And he is spared the sickening physical shock 
which the plain fact would give him.’’ 

The Greeks with their famous artist instinct 
permitted no murders on the stage— murder 
was related bya messenger. They reasoned 
that tragedy should appeal tothe imagination, 
not to the senses; that the tragedy-writer’s 
art lay in so rousing the imagination of the 
audience that it was stirred to the depths by 
the recital of the murder, yet was not sickened 
and revolted as it must have been had it 
actually seen the murder. 
by the awful breath of the hateful wings of the 
spirit of murder and the angel of death; it had 
had the moral lesson without the immoral, the 
demoralizing spectacle. 

Mr. Wister, in that notable episode, has 
followed the Greek injunction, has followed 
it ina way that gives one an insight not oniy 
into his methods of work but also into the 
man himself. 

“* Another novel of the far West?’’ 

“Oh, yes. But first I shall write a story 
round a New England superstition. Would 
you believe that within sound of the whistle 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
locomotives there are people, many people, 
who believe in vampires? ’”’ 

‘* Not really vampires—persons in human 
form who suck the blood of their fellow- 
beings?’ 

‘Yes, the real, 
Nights vampires. 
interesting novel.’’ 

‘And then you will write the Western 
story?’’ 

‘“Ves—of a somewhat earlier day than 
The Virginian. It will be a broader story, 
too—taking in the whole of pioneer life— 
Indians, hunters, first settlers, cowboys, des- 
peradoes and all.”’ 

That is interesting news. 
of America thus far is the pioneer. 


old-fashioned, 
I think it should make an 


For the essence 
We are 





It had been fanned | 





Arabian | 


all, even to the Eastern seaboard, but tenants | 


of the house he built; the immediate heirs of 
what he conquered from the wilderness, from 


| Its Selection, Its Various Forms for Specia 


the Indian, from the outcasts of his own race | 


and there his worst 
pioneer is the true 


frontierward, 
And the 


flung 
enemies. 


American under the veneer—why else does | 


this Virginian seem to be ‘‘ Mr. Everyman’’ 


to Americans north, south, east and west? | 


Why else do we so strongly admire his educa- 
tion to manhood, 
elemental education which Xenophon says 
was given to the Persian youth—“‘ to ride, to 
shoot and to speak the truth.’’ To ride— 
that is, courage, strength, physical grace; to 
shoot —that is, the clear eye, the steady nerve, 
the accurate, the measuring brain; then that 
powerful climax, to speak the truth— that is, 


the same as that superb | 


the whole of manhood, the topmost peak of | 


moral courage. 
Mr. Wister can tell a thrilling story —and 


to be interesting is the first requisite for him | 


who seeks public attention. But he has done, 
will do again, far more than that. In him 
there is the potentiality of books greater than 
The Virginian and preaching, without seeming 
to do so, the same gospel. No new gospel 
is this that burns in Mr. Wister’s books and 


shines in his eyes and gives form to his mind | 


and character, but the grand old gospel of true 
Americanism—not fighting, though ample 
capacity for fighting should justice reluctantly 
demand it; not braggadocio and shrieking 
for strenuosity, but manhood, broad and 
simple and sincere. 


January 3, 1903 





{ Reduced Prices on ) 
Suits and Cloaks 


This is the last announcement of our Reduced 
Price Sale, so act quickly if you wish to take advan- 
tage of it. Suits and Skirts made to order of 
bran new materials at one-third less than 
regular prices. ‘The fabrics are suitable for Win- 
ter and early Spring wear. Note these reductions: 
Suits, of materials suitable for Win- 

ter and early Spring wear, former 

price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

Skirts, with just the proper style, 
former price $5, reduced to 
$3.34. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

Stylish Costumes of Black 
Velvet Cords and Corduroy; 
former price $17, reduced 
to $11.67. 

$19 Costumes reduced 
to $12.67. 

Long Jackets, former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Monte Carlo 
Coats reduced to 
$10. 

Reduced Prices on 
Rainy-day and 
Walking Suits, 
Traveling Suits, 

etc. 












We are also closing. out our Sample garments at 
one-half of regular prices. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List sent Sree 
upon request. Be sure to say that you wish the 
Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 
If the garment which you order is not satisfactory, 
return it promptly, avd we will refund your money. 

Our new Spring Catalogue will ready 
January 26th; every well-dressed woman should 
have a copy. Write to-d: ty, and we will mail you 
one, with a line of new Spring Samples, as soon as 
issue Be sure to say that you wish the Wew 
Spring Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
‘a 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 






















MINIMUM 
COST 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, 
costing only 2 cts. per week. Makes 
and burns its own gas. Brighter 
than electricity or acetylene, and 
cheaper ‘than kerosene. Dirt. 








'o . No r. Over 100 
Styles. Lighted instantly with a 
match. Every lamp warranted. 






Agents Wanted Everywhere 
THE ‘‘BEST”’ LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th St., CANTON, OHIO 






























About 75% of the Men 


in mercantile and professional life owe me nremeene | of 
their success to personal appearance. The leisure class 
owes still more to the same cause. The few genuine 
geniuses succeed in spite of it. Personal appearance 
is largely a matter of dress. Dress is largely a matter 
of the Cravat. This was understood by some as far 
back as the days of Beau Brummel, but it is only the 
later section of the present generation of men who 
have fully grasped it. ‘The well-groomed man of 
to-day, even when he must economize on other 
articles of apparel, buys ten Cravats where his daddy 
bought one. There is a 36-page text book called 


‘THE CRAVAT”’ 


It tells of the What, Where, When and How of a Man’s 
Cravat—Its Names and Shapes, Its Tying, Its Care, 
Occasions 
and Functions, Its Color Scheme, Its Adjuncts: Pins, 
Fasteners, ete., Its Don’ts, in fact 


All About a Man’s Cravat 


It is profusely and sumptuously illustrated by one of the fore- 
most artists of America. The first edition cost the publishers over 
$15,000, but you can have a copy for king, by sending this 
Advertisement with your address and 6 cents in stamps to the 
Publisher, J. R. ER, 122-124 Fifth Ave., New York. 


you prefer abound copy, de L uxe edition, send 15c. in stamps. 


LEARN 





TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The knowledge of Advertising is daily prov- 
ing to scores of ambitious men and women 
a big help in their present position and a 
help to better positions —it is THE NEW 
EDUCATION BY MAIL. The possession of 
this modern, important qualification means 
greater opportunities for you in your busi- 
ness life. Large prospectus, sent free on 


PAGE-DAVIS CO. 
90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

























for an honest, ener- 

3 A CHANCE getic man to make 
money on an hon- 

WEBSTER’S | est, ready-selling proposition. If you 


oe mean business write 


Gi. & C. Merriam Co. *rarn 


Bag rg 


, 











Clean Hands 


For every one,no matter what the occupation, 
by using 


VARMA 
TOILET BRUSH 


PAT JUNE 4 8 


Pa md AU 


TTT 


ag~ am 


It removes INK, TAR, GREASE, PAINT, IRON-STAINS, 
and, in fact, everything foreign to the color of the skin, 
simply by using with soap and water. It never becomes foul 
or carries any contagion, and will not injure the most delicate 
skin, as is done by the use of pumice-stone, bristle brushes, etc. 
Price, 
Goods. 


"4 


For sale by all dealers in Toilet 


cen 
Mailed on receipt of price. Agents Wanted. 


Bailey’s 





This Tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the 
most highly polished 
floor. It is made of 
the best quality of rub- 
ber, and will wear ten 
times as long as others. 
The TEETH form a 
CUSHION, which is 
EASY and noiseless, to the 
bottom of the Crutch or Chair. 
Made in five sizes, internal diameter: No. 17, 5g”; No. 18, 
y, 9. 4": 4 ” ‘f 


%": No. 19, %”; No. 20,1"; No. 21, 14g”. Mailed upon 
aa receipt of price. 30 cents per pair. 
. Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 


Cc, J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














That’s Aunt 
Ann. Doesn’t 


Well I would 
too if I got a 
note like the 
following: 





Ann: 

I’m sorry Mary’s left, but I’m more sorry to 
see your hands becoming rough and red: that’s a sure 
sign you are using cleansers which ruin your clothes 
as well as your hands. Cleansers that injure the 
ag will injure everything th me in contact 
with. 
It makes washing quick and easy. 
whiter than anything else you can use. It preserves 
colors and is above all absolutely harmless, keeping 


it for washing out baby’s mouth. It saves time, 
Saves soap and saves wear on clothes. 


Ask your grocer for ‘‘ 20 Mule Team Borax’’ 
There are substitutes adulterated with soda 


If BORAX were better understood, it would be 
constantly used in every household as a helpful econ- 
You can more about it fro: i 
booklet, ‘* Borax—Come In.’’ 
two-cent stamp. Address 
Coast Borax Company, Chicago. 








Special Sale Men’s Rings 


An after Christmas clean-up of choice odd size diamonds. 
New 1903 star cut setting, choice of either solitaire dia- 
mond, two stone (diamond and_ ruby) or three stone 
(diamond, ruby and sapphire) $30.00. 36.00 cash 
and $3.00 per month, or $27.60 net, all cash. 
> Mountings 14 Karat Gold, Hand-Made. We guar- 

antee weight and quality of stones. Diamonds are large, 
fine and brilliant. Rubies and sapphires are best geality. 
genuine stones. SENT FOR XAMINAT ON. 

Pay nothing in advance. We pay express charges. If 
not satisfactory and the best ring offer you know of, send 
them back at our expense. 

Any diamond bought of us can be exchanged for larger 
diamond any time at full price. Save every pay-day and 
own diamonds. They never wear out. 

“Howto Buy a Diamond” explains our | Valuable 
very low prices and shows the newest | Booklet 
FREE 


rings, pins, studs, earrings, and brooches. 
Glad to send it F- . Write 

GEORGE E. MARSHALL, i01 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Reference— First National Bank of Chicago. 

















If You Have Talent for 


DRAWING 


cut this out and mail it with 
fa your name and address, and 
S get a free Sample Lesson 
ja with terms and twenty por- 
traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE, 
Studio 85 World Bidg., N. Y. 








she look upset? | 


ey CO: | 
Why in the world don’t you use BORAX? | 
It makes clothes | 


the hands soft and white and preserving clothes. If | 
you doubt this ask your physician. He recommends | 
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| arranged it all time and time again. Now 
that I had re-masted her and overhauled her 
copper and painted her inside and out, the 
subject had bobbed up again; and as I couldn’t 
| make any objection, and as the moon for the 
first time in seven years had happened to be 
full at the same moment when the vessel hap- 
pened to be free, Sasa informed me (in the 
autocratic manner of lovely woman dealing 
with an old softy of a retired sea-horse) that 
the invitations were out, the music engaged, 
and that my part was to plank down fifty dol- 
lars, keep my mouth shut and do what I was 
told. 

I perceived from the beginning that there 
was something queer about the trip, for Sasa, 
usually so communicative, could scarcely be 
| induced to speak of it at all; and then when 

she did it was with such a parade of mystery 

and reserve that I felt myself completely 

baffled. However, like the jossers in the 
| poem, it wasn’t for me to reason why, and I 
| obediently ran about the beach, did what I 
was bidden and discreetly asked no questions. 
I confess, though, that on the day itself my 
curiosity began to reach the breaking point; 
| when I was told, with gentle impressiveness, 
| that I was to remain in my house till the 
minute of nine forty-five, pull off quietly to 
the Nukanono, board her by the forechains 
and crouch there in the bow till I was told to 
get up! 

It was a glorious moonlight night as I got 
into Joe’s boat and saw the Nukanono across 
the bay, her loosened sails flapping in the 
first faint breath of the land breeze and her 
booms sparkling from end to end with 
Chinese lanterns. The water was like black 
glass, the outer reefs for once were silent, and 
the downpouring air from the mountains was 
fragrant with moso’oi, and so warm 
| scented against the cheek that I doubt not 
but what you could have smelled Upolu ninety 
miles to leeward. As we drew nearer, the 
sound of girls’ laughter, the tuning of musical 
instruments, the hum and talk and gayety of a 
large company floated over to us from the 
schooner’s deck, wonderfully mellowed by the 
intervening water and (as it seemed to me) 
softened into a sort of harmony with the night 
itself. 

However, I did not allow these reflections 


of the strict commands I had previously 
received from Sasa. I came up softly under 


pointed station. I had not been 
minute when I felt Sasa’s hand on my shoulder 
and heard her say softly in my ear, ‘‘ Ma/ie,’’ 
which in Samoan means good or well done. 
Then she slipped away and I heard her with 
sweet imperiousness ordering about the crew 
| and bidding them slipthe moorings. We had 
| hardly got steerageway when I heard a com- 
motion aft, a choking, angry voice that 
sounded through the hubbub like Silver 
Tongue’s, a quick, fierce, violent struggle, 


shut with a bang. Even as it did so the fore- 
hatch followed with a crash and everybody 
began to cheer. From below there rose the 
sound of thumping, smothered Teutonic pro- 
tests, and a long, poignant and unmistakably 
feminine wail. 

“All finish, Captain,’’ said Sasa, coming 
up to me cheerfully. 

** Would you mind telling me what it’s all 
about ?’’ I asked. 

“ Just a little ongafiti to bring loving hearts 
together,’’ said Sasa. ‘‘ They threw Silver 
Tongue down the after hatchway, while me 
and the girls we pushed Rosalie down the 
forehold. There they are all alone in the 
dark with five hours to make it up! ”’ 

I could not help laughing at Sasa’s plan, 
especially when under my feet I began to hear 
more frenzied thumping and more feminine 
wails. Then I recollected there wasn’t five 
feet of headroom below, and that the place, 
even with the hatches off, was hot enough to 
boil water in. 

‘* They’ll die down there, Sasa,’’ I said. 

‘No fear,’’ said Sasa. ‘‘ Rosalie is half 
Samoa, and as for Silver Tongue— if he get 
roast like his own bread nobody care a 
| banana.’’ 

‘** But Sasa !’? T protested. 

‘“Now you go flirt with some my girls,” 
she said, ‘‘and don’t bother your old head 
about nothings! ”’ 

‘* But my dear girl——’’ I protested. 

‘* They’ll do very nicely, thank you,’’ said 
Sasa, interrupting me, ‘‘ and if they’re hun- 
gry isn’tthere ham sandwich? And if they’re 
thirsty isn’t there claret punch in a milk can? 











to put me off my duty or make me forgetful | 


and | 





the bow of the Nukanono, dismissed Joe in | 
a whisper and climbed silently to my ap- | 
there a | 


and then suddenly the companion hatch went | 


15 
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When you 
play with 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
you hold 
Good Cards. 


Bicycle cards always wear well. 
Sold by dealers. Popular price. 
Order by name. 29backs. Design 
shown is ‘‘Automobile” back, 
copyrighted, 1902, by 


The U.S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U S.A. 


We will send 128-page Condensed Hoyle 
for 10c. stamps, if addressed to Dept. 27. 











For Your Farm, 
Home, Business, 
or other property 
where located or how 
large or small) may be obtained 
through me. Send description, state 
price, and get full particulars free. 
Established 1896. Highest refer- « 
ences. Offices in 14 cities, from Bos- aA 
ton to San Francisco. 


Cash 


(no matter 





a) 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 





| Embroidery Designs ihecsigits any. 


te On receipt of 
20 cents I will send a catalogue showing hundreds 
of designs and about 24 styles of initials. After 
you receive the catalogue you may select 20 cents’ 
worth of designs, which I will send you free of charge. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Box E. P., Irvington, N. J. 
BEST SMALL FRUITS Senet aut 


eties of Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, Cur- 

rants, Grapes, Strawberries, etc. Every plant grown and 

guaranteed by me. Ship only clean, vigorous, well-rooted, 

fresh-dug plants that give results. Write for late catalog. 
N L. WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT 


RESOLUTION 


for 1903 would be to save some! 


thing from your income, 


An Equitable Endowment policy will 


~ 
= 


not only help you' to save, something during“ 


1903, but will help you to save during every 


At 


year for 15 or 20 years— and will assure ae 


your life in addition. 


A resolution of this kind will not 
benefit you- or your family—unless itis 
carriedjout. If it ss acted upon,the,; money 
you might waste will be saved. 


If you would like to accustom yourself to 
saving something each year, fill out coupon below Ba. 


(Vacancies in every State for men of character to act as 


representatives. 


Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres.) 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


120 Broadway, New York 


Dept. No. 30 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


if issued at 


years of age. 


FSS, See 
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True Elegance 
Within Reach 


Wecarry a large stock of top-grade, elegant, 
massive beds and furniture to please the most 
genteel, refined tastes—the same qualities or 
better than sold by “art” dealers and minus 
only their fancy profits. In our business of 
many million dollars a year, large profits on 
single sales are not necessary. Our mammoth 
purchases direct from manufacturers at spot 
cash figures, and our large sales direct to 
consumers, saving agents’ and dealers’ profits, 
make possible our extremely low prices for 
first quality goods. 


We offer here a massive, heavy post bed made 
from solid brass tubing (not covered iron 
tubing ordinarily used in this pattern of bed). 
It is finished in a superior manner with Eng- 
lish lacquer and with the proper care will last 
a life-time. Has a 2-in. post, filling 5g-in., top 
rods %-in., knobs 34-in. Height at head, 63 
in., height at foot, 43 in. Is carefully wrapped 
in flannel and boxed for shipment so as to 
insure perfect delivery. Can be furnished 
in four widths: 3 ft., 34¢ ft., 4 ft. and 449 ft. 
Is 649 ft. in length. Weight, boxed for ship- 


ment, 200 ibs. 
Retail Price, $35.00. Our price 22 7 
oe | $ . 5 
WRITE ‘TO-DAY for our Special RS Cata- 
logue, showing a very large assortment of 
brass beds and other furniture of handsome 
design. You will be surprised at our uniform- 
ly low prices on fine goods dealers would 
ordinarily charge you almost double for. 
Send at once befure you forget. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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Outdoor Sports 
California 


May be indulged in the year 
round — golf, tennis, automobil- 
ing, sailing, kodaking, fishing. 
No cold weather. 


Take the luxurious California 

Limited, Chicago to Los Angeles 

and San Francisco. You will 

enjoy the dining car service. 
Why freeze at home ? 


The California tour described 
in our books; mailed for 10c. in 
stamps. Address General Pas- 
senger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 














Capital and any time and bear earnings for | 
Surplus ey any day ———- Paid quarterly 
by check. Read following extracts 
$1,100,000 from letters of depositors: 
“1 know of no better conducted or safer 
Institution to deal with.” 
“I have found the Company very 
Assete prompt in payment of interest.” 
$1,600,000 “J believe no investment is safer.” 





or withdrawn at 


Under State Banking Dept. Supervision 
Our business is non-speculative. 
Write us fer full particulars. 





INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
1135 Broadway, New York 
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And as for lights—true lovers don’t want no | 


2999 


lights! 

‘Well, Sasa,’’ I said, ‘‘I dare say it’s a 
bright idea and that you deserve the greatest 
credit for arranging it all— but for the Lord’s 


| sake, let me off the ship before you remove the 


hatches.’’ 

** Oh, no,’’ said Sasa, ‘‘ everybody stay and 
see the fun!”’ 

Fun, indeed, I thought, as I heard a terrific 
pounding below and an uproar that would 
have been creditable to a sinking liner. The 
deck shook with sledge-hammer blows and a 
lot of glasses tumbled off one of our improvised 
tables. Then we heard what was obviously a 
revengeful wrecking of the whole ship’s in- 
terior —the smashing of crockery and lamps, 
a tramping and a kicking and a throwing down 
of everything that was loose or could be 
wrenched off, together with a hollow, rever- 
beratory boom of German profan ! No,I 
won't be unjust, and one really couldn’t hear 
good. Sasa stamped on the deck with her 
little foot and cried out: ‘‘ Be quiet, you silly 
baker!’’ But the silly baker only roused 
himself to a renewed ferocity, and instead of 
calming down went off again like twenty-five 
bunches of firecrackers under a barrel. And 
large firecrackers, too. 

Off and on he must have kept this up for 
more than an hour, then at length he subsided, 
finding, I suppose, that one German baker, 
however infuriated, was unable to make an 
impression on a three-inch deck. By the end 
of the second hour we had forgotten all about 
him, for heeling over in the pleasant breeze 
and what with singing and telling stories and 
flirting in the moonlight we were all too happy 
and too busy to take thought of the stifling 
lovers below our feet. Occasionally I had a 
haunting sense of a day of reckoning, but I 
held my peace and forebore to disquiet my 
pretty hostess, who was the life and soul of 
the whole party aboard, and whose silvery 
laughter chimed in so sweetly with the tropic 
night and the rippling gurgle of water along 





| our keel. 


It was past three o’clock when we picked 


up the Mission light and ran back to our 


| moorings off the Firm. 


Then the question 
arose as to who would uncage our love-birds 


| and bear the first brunt of Silver Tongue’s 


explosion. I confess I was very little eager 
for the job, and felt a peculiar sinking in the 
region of my watch-pocket as we unlocked 
the after-hatch and rolled it softly back, Sasa, 
with a bull’s-eye lantern penetrating the 
gloom with a dazzling circle of light. It fell 
on the figures of Rosalie and Silver Tongue 
seated on a settee and locked in each other’s 
arms. Rosalie was asleep, with her graceful 
head lying on Silver Tongue’s breast and 
her long lashes still wet with tears. The 
baker, his face crimson with heat and streaked 
with rivulets of perspiration, looked up at us 
grimly through a sort of mist. I waited for 
him to spring to his feet and throw himself 
like a lion on my shrinking form; but instead 
of doing so he pressed his arms closer round 
Rosalie and smiled — yes, by Jove —smiled — 
and, if you’! take the word of a retired master- 
mariner, winked—with a peculiar, tender 
and calfish expression that in anybody else 
would have been called skittish. 

** How goes it, old man?”’ I said. 

“‘Gaptain,’’ he returned in the tone of a 
clarionet tootling a love-passage in ‘grand 


| opera, ‘‘ me and Rosalie invites you all to the 


| the most 


Bublic Hall to-morrow night to dance at our 
wedding! ”’ 
Que 


A South Seas’ Central 


HE telephone, apparently, is as yet only in 
its infancy, so far as the development of 

its usefulness to mankind is concerned. 
Even the most remote parts of the earth and 
inaccessible localities are being 


| brought into touch with the rest of the world 
| by the help of this wonderful instrument... A 
| traveler who visited the monastery of St. 


| Bernard recently was almost shocked to dis- 


| [SpE Sse 
Deposits Earn 5% | 
EPOSITS | | 
may be made 


cover that the establishment is equipped 
with telephones, which place it in communi- 
cation with civilization even in the depth of 
winter. 

The islands of the Hawaiian group, which 
are separated from each other by long dis- 
tances over water, are now connected together 
by long-distance telephones. Itseems likely 
that before very long — thanks tothe invention 
of Professor Pupin, which appears to remove 
the limit on telephoning —the archipelagoes 


| of Polynesia will be similarly joined, and it 


will be practicable to talk from Fiji to Samoa, 
or from Tonga to the Gilberts. No portion 
of the habitable globe, it may be supposed, 
will be isolated in any true sense, or cut off 
from the interchange of intelligence. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE PEOPLE 


Instruction by Correspondence under the 
Supervision of 
Resident School Teachers 





ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Correspondence Courses in 


ENGINEERING 


Mechanical Mechanical Drawing Perspective Drawing 

Electrical Stationary Telegraphy 

Locomotive Marine Sheet Metal Work 

Navigation Civil Architecture 

Heating, Ventilation Textile Design and Textile Chemistry 
and Plumbing Fabric Structure and Dyeing 


Cotton Spinning, Woolen and Worsted Spinning 
Textile Manufacturing under foremost authorities 
Also 40 short special Engineering Courses 


Students are under the instruction of the very men who preside 
over the laboratories and teach the classes of the Armour Institute 
of Technology. All work therefore will receive full credit toward 
resident work at the Armour Institute should the student at any time 
continue his studies there. For example: Parts 1 to 6 of Mechan- 
ical Drawing mastered under these auspices will be accepted as 
entrance preparation on that subject to the College of Engineering. 


@.m addition to their regular instruction papers, students in full 
engineerin courses are provided with a Technical Reference Library 
(in ten volumes) as a help in their studies. . 


Full particulars and catalogue may be had upon request. State course if 


which you are interested and present: occupation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
at 


Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention 
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Advertising Writing asa Money 
Making Business 


And How It Is Taught 


By GEORGE H. POWELL 











SAILL 


ACQUIRED BY 


INSTRUCTION 
AT INCOMES RANGING FROM $100.00 TO $500.00 A 


IN DEMAND 


MONTH 





T HAS been 
sug gest- 
ed that I 
tell the read- 
ers of THE 
SATURDAY 
EVENING 
POST some- 
thing about 
the induce- 
ments offered 
in the field of 
advertising writing to young men and women 
who are willing to prepare themselves for the 
work. This space, however, is too limited to 
enter into much detail, and a few facts must 
suffice. 
In the first place, we must consider that 


George H. Powell 





modern advertising dates back only about a | 
dozen or fifteen years, previous to which time | 


a catchy advertisement was practically un- 
known. In those earlier days the great 
department store used a 
column ad., wheréto-day a 
page is found necessary. 
And as the advertising 
expenditures have dou- 
bled and quadrupled, the 
volume of business has more 
than kept pace with this 
ever-increasing outlay. 

A dozen years ago a mere 
handful of men occupied 


vertising managers, while 
to-day there are probably 
three or four hundred, and 
yet it is a very small army 
— much too small, and alto- 
gether out of proportion to 
the wonderful increase of 
the advertising appropria- 
tions. Thedemand for good 
ad.-writers cannot be met, 
and this condition must of 
necessity exist for years to 
come. In fact, like all com- 
paratively new arts, the art 
of ad.-writing lacks skilled 
workers. A young man or 
woman possessed of a com- 
mon-school education can, 
under proper instruction, 
added to reasonable dili- 
gence, finally be sure of a 
fine weekly salary. Those 
who draw from $4,000.00 to 
$15,000.00 annually are the 
picked workers, and yet 
positions at these high sala- 
ries are steadily multiply- 
ing. There will always be 
this ‘‘ something better ’’ to 
strive for. 

Toshow how utterly out of 
proportion are the present 
salaries paid advertising 
writers and managers, a comparison will be of 
interest. With over 200,000 miles of steam 


railway in the United States, employing | tions, etc. 


1,000,000 men, the combined earnings for 1g01 


the enormous sum of $600,000,000. 





Carter Ink Ad. by Samuel Mosser, 
Reading, Pa. 


total amount spent for adver- 
tising in the same year was 
nearly half the earnings of 
the railways, but the salaries 
paid advertising men and 
women were so small as a 
whole that comparison is use- 
less, since it does not amount 
to one per cent. ! 
Conservative authorities 
agree with me that nearly 
one-half of the money spent 
for advertising is wasted, for 
want of proper attention and 
service, while nearly seventy 


per cent. of all the new advertisers drop out | 


of the race for the same cause! Is it any won- | 


der, then, that high salaries await bright peo- 
ple who have been trained to attract attention 
and create business ? 

I established my school at the urgent sug- 
gestion of notable advertising men who saw 


expert instruction. 
There were other 
ad.-schools in exist- 
ence; but, like all 
new things, only 
limited results were 
produced. 
built the 
original steamboat, 
but it is hardly to be 


ocean greyhound. To- 


best. 

The chief fault of the 
early ad.-schools lies in 
lack of understanding as 
to limitations, and in- 
stead of loading up stu- 
dents with superfluous 
news and detail about 
matters really foreign to 
the duties of the ad.- 
writer, the concentrated 
efforts ought to be along 
the line of the actual 
writing of ads. In this 
way, largely, is 
Powell System superior 
to all others. Take the 
synonym question as 
another example: I sup- 
ply a work of nearly 600 
pages, instead of dab- 
bling in three or four so- 
called ‘‘lessons’’ that 
are of no practical value. 
The Powell 
proper—by which I mean 
the actual correspond- 
ence instruction itself — 
consists of lessons on all 
lines of ad.-writing, and following the student’s 


| work comes my personal criticisms, correc- 
No books are used in this main | 
| branch, because it is not practical or beneficial. 
were $1,500,000,000, while salaries reached | 
Now the | 


Printers’ Ink, the well-known journal of ad- 


the need of really | 


SAMUEL MOSSER 
Reading, Pa. 


J.M. KEMPER 
Dayton, O. 


become ptize winners and valued employees 
in the shortest possible time. 

My instruction system is so superior to all 
others that I always court investigation by 
giving full addresses to all testimonials I pub- 
lish. The more skeptical you are the better I 
am pleased, because I have bushels of proof to 
finally convince you. Suppose you write those 


| students, whose portraits appear above? Or, if 


Fulton | 
first and | 


compared with the 1902 | 


System , 


day the Powell System is | 
recognized by all author- | 
ities as the standard and | 


the | 


vertising, in commenting recently on a large | 


book, or so-called ‘‘ encyclopedia ”’ 











KEEP ON HANDA CAKE OF 


Shawmut Seap 


offered by an ad.-school, truly said: 

“Students from the rural districts wil! tind 
——’s Publicity the nicest book for drying 
and pressing flowers that ever happened. It 
is a great thing in itself. It is a greater thing 
to accomplish a distribution of the edition.” 

The. Powell System differs from 
book instruction in that I personally 
supervise and direct each student’s 
advertising education as he or she 
requires, and no form letters for criti- 
cisms are ever used. What books I 
do furnish are for a supplementary 
purpose. 

On this page I reproduce several 


students, who are taught originality 


specimens of fine ad. work by my | 


you are a hard-headed business man and won- 


MISS E.ANNA ROE HERBERT G. VEASEY 


Monroeville, O. 





Cc. W. GREENE 


Bradford, Mass. Buffalo, N.Y. 


der whether I am really an expert, you may be 
interested in the testimony of the Secretary of 


| the Severne Wine Co., Himrod, N.Y.,who says 


that my instruction and advice increased his 
business about four-fold; by actual test. I will 
gladly send you his letter, together with my 
complete and instructive Prospectus and full 
explanatory matter, if you will only write me. 
My address is George H. Powell, 172 Temple 
Court, New York. 


PEARLINE 


MAKES WASHING 
A WOMANS WORK 








Won by Mr. F. G. Rogers, after taking only 
about half the Powell Course. 


Shawmut Soap Ad. by J. M. Kemper, Dayton, Ohio 





to such a high degree that they 
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size of 

the stump 

tells the qual- 
ity of the pencil. 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


are used so short they're frequently put in 
holders to finish. This tells their rea/ goud- 
ness from one end to the other— without 
a éreak. Cased in finest, straight-grained 
cedar, leads wear longest — leads are 
strongest. It's a delight to write with a 
Dixon American — Try it. 
At all dealers everywhere. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Booklet X /ree. 














it is to most men—that world- 
moving force we call Salesmanship. 
Yet it is more easily acquired than is 
reading or writing. Possessed by 
clerks and salesmen it compels large 
salaries. To retailers it gives an enor- 
mous advantage over competition. 
WE TEACH IT BY MAIL SUCCESSFULLY 
A tremendously interesting Book of 
Particulars is yours for the asking 
Write Immediately!!! 


Bauer Correspondence School 
oF Salesma ite 


ba | Union Square NEW YORK 








More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


Flinch is certainly 
proving to be the 
greatest of all Kal- 





amazoo’s famous 

games. — Chicago 
| Inter-Ocean, 

Instantly popular. 


150 finest quality 

cards. 

Gilt edge $1.00 Everywhere games 

are sold—or postpaid from us. 

Your money back if you want it. 
Sample card and instructions FREE. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 173 Burdice st 
































| bought. 
| properly 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


BREAKS IN BUSINESS 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


customer had failed to notify its buyer in 
the market that a sudden demand for goods 
which were on his *‘ buying list’’ 
it necessary for them to be ordered by wire. 
The buyer had made several stops on his 
way to the city and was in ignorance of 
the fact that these goods had already been 
Had this whole transaction been 
made the buyer in the market 
would have been advised by wire that the 


| order had been telegraphed to the house; 


| the 


| small sum—say five dollars. 


letter to the house would have read: 
‘Confirming our telegram of November 10,’' 
etc.; then the buyer would have found a 
similar letter of confirmation from his own 
house awaiting him at the wholesale house. 

If any illustration is needed to emphasize 
the point that some businesses are capable of 


being ruined by ‘‘ breaks,’’ let me cite the | 


history of a young man, in an Eastern State, 
who originated a crayon portrait business. 
Substantially his advertisements offered to 
teach the art of making these portraits for a 
This covered 
the necessary tools of the craft and also one 


finished portrait and a solar print, the latter 


to be finished by the pupil. Students show- 
ing proficiency in the process were furnished 


with other photographs, and the corresponding | 


solar prints which were to be finished in 
crayon. Almost immediately the business 


suddenly leaped into large proportions and | 


the mail came literally in dray loads. 


Just as it seemed certain that the business 


would bring its originator a very large fortune 
the ‘‘ break ’’ upon which it was destined to 
suffer shipwreck appeared. It was of a most 
curious and unexpected nature. Most of the 
photographs were of deceased relatives and 
friends of the patrons of the business and 


many of them were the only likenesses in | 


existence of the persons in question. Conse- 
quently they could not, if lost or destroyed, 
be in any manner replaced, and they had an 
associational value to their owners which could 
not be covered by any monetary consideration. 

Very soon the manager of the business 
discovered that scores of these priceless pho- 
tographs were being accidentally lost or 


destroyed while in the care of the “‘finish- | 


ers.’’ As the latter were scattered over the 
entire country, all efforts to secure from them 
a satisfactory account of these missing 
mementos were futile. 

The owners of these invaluable portraits 
then appealed to the United States Post Office 


authorities. Hundreds of these complaints | 


were forwarded to Washington and the Post 
Office Department promptly sent special 
agents to make a thorough investigation. 


They found a large room literally filled with | 
After a | 


great stacks of remittance letters. 
searching investigation it- was officially 
determined that the business was honestly 
conducted, but that its continuance would 
not be feasible unless some method could be 
devised by which the “‘ breaks’ resulting in 
the loss and accidental destruction of the 


| priceless photographs might be effectually 
| guarded against. 


matter. 


As the proprietor of the business was not 
equal to this task he at once gave up an 
enterprise which promised to make him very 
wealthy, facetiously declaring that he had 
been ‘‘ ruined by the babies of the country.’’ 
This was almost literally true, as most of the 
missing photographs were unreclaimable be- 
cause they had been destroyed or lost by 
small children in the homes to which they had 
been sent as models for the finishing of the 
enlarged portraits. 

A ‘‘ break’’ which must prove very expen- 
sive in any large establishment is an ineffect- 
ive method of assembling and posting mail 
This leakage is so common that it 
is entitled to be classed as practically univer- 
sal. One item in this leakage is the sending 
of several separate letters to the same person 
or firm at the same time. Often a big whole- 
sale house will have ten different items of 


| correspondence from as many departments 


| going to a customer by the same post. 


| envelope. 


ic ; 
for Home bt to eat For ¥ cents 


PLAY ~ we send i Be seer 9 Plays, also 100-page 
Catal e Goods, Wigs, etc. 


© BATES PLAY CO., Te407" Boston. Mass. 





One or 
two stamps instead of ten will carry them 
when all the items are assembled in one 
By the organization of an efficient 
‘ private post office’’ a large institution can 
save from $5000 to $20,000 a year in postage 
expense. Of course, the latter figure is large. 
but in the case of a great mail-order house this 
is easily possible. 

These examples will serve to indicate that 
the head of any house can spend a part of his 
time to very great advantage in a careful 
search for ‘‘ breaks’ and errors that are due 
to defects in the methods which govern the 
routine discharge of business. 


had made | 
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French 
Court 
| Memoirs 


FROM Henry of Navarre to and through the 
reign of Du Barry (whose personal memoirs 
occupy four of the volumes) this set of books covers 
the back-stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of French 
Court history, much as Guizot covers its outward 
manifestations. And where so much was set afoot 
with secret and obscure design, where so little was 
open and above- board, where  boudale councils dic- 
tated treaties and the wounded vanity of favorites 
instigated campaigns, where a low-born woman’s 
caprice could send forth the torch to lay waste the 
half of Europe, it is impossible to comprehend the 
curious events of history without knowing the in- 
timate details of those underlying causes. 


SPECIAL OFFER 





J. B. Chadbourne, 11 East 16th St., New York 
Please send me particulars — advertisement in 


UID ssvicescssanenedsinsiteyssvanpacbieesiaestedsobedemisiieseateacttanaccoia 


Address 








MARIE JEANNE Du BarRky 


It is a characteristic of these Memoirs that in 
dealing with the peculiar affairs which are associ- 
ated in everyone’s mind with French Court history 
of the period, their very simplicity and frankness 
purges them of all offense. 

The undersigned controls a few sets of these per- 
sonal FrenchCourt Memoirs(translated with fidelity 
into English) which can be secured, in complete sets 
only, at a very low price and on small monthly pay- 
ments, if preferred, provided application be made 
at once. 

These few copies are from a limited numbered and 
registered de /uxe edition, bound up to sell at $10a 
volume. But through a binder’s error the leather of 
the volumes is imperfectly matched; consequently 
it becomes advisable to dispose of them outside of 
regular subscription channels, and at a price about 
equal to the value of the unbound sheets. 

A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, 
together with price- particulars, if you sign and d send 
the inquiry slip in the corner at once. Address 


J. B. CHADBOURNE, Sec’y, 11 East 16th St., New York 
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Some watchmakers 
harp on Railroad Watches. 
More than twenty 


Elgin Watches 


have been sold for every mile of rail- 
way trackage in the world. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 
by the world’s greatest watch works. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Exein, Ituinois 


Diaviarhawravras® Val iantkantdantden tans 














lndlanagelie Coalilettion Table Sila Peet 


Handsome, massive Tables. Equal im every particular, except 
size, to standard billiard tables. Changed from one to the other by 
removing top. . 34-%-7% Standard size. Write for new 
illustrated cata- COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG. CO. 

logue. FREE. 380 N. Claypool Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 





WRITE FOR MONEY 


as our graduates are doing suc- 
cessful Send_ for free booklet, 
‘Writing for it;’” tells how * 

to succeed as newspaper-corre- 

spondent, magazine-contributor, 

and short-story writer. Learn 

Journalism and Story-Writing by 

mail, at home, during spare hours. ned 
MSS. criticised and revised; sold on commission. THORNTON 
WEST, Editor-in-Chief; founded 1895. THE NATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, No. 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Prepares for the 

Methods thorough, scientific aud 
original. Only correspondence Law School in the 
United States in affiliation with a resident college — 
the Illinois College of Law (largest Law School in 
Chicago). Lessons prepared under the direction of 
Howard N. Ogden, Ph. D., LL.D., Pres. of the 
College. Credit given by resident “school for work 








done by mail. Write. 
RSITY EXTENSION LAW SCHOOL 
Dept. E, McCormick Block CHICAGO, ILL. 














The PRAIRIE STATES mR . 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) PLAST 
More made-more sold- WON 


more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS combined, 


Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued.Mention this paper. 


PRALRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 
HOMER CITY , Pa., U.S.A. 
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MEN’S HAT No.1 


In soft, rough finish. Colors > Gray 


Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. United States. 


A 50-Cent Hat by Mail 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
50 cents in cash, postal-order or stamps. 
back if not satisfactory. 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
manufacturers and make the following offer to in- 
troduce these hats and our other lines of Men's, 
Boys’, and Women's Hats in every town in the 
Send for catalogue. 





Money 
We refer to The First 
We are hat 





MEN’S HAT No.2 
In smooth finish. Co/ors; Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


| MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, N.Y. 
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young man saved and 
paid for in five years. 


Lees -| - This is the house the 
a ; eo “ya 
—— F 














A Young Man 
Was Married 5 Years Ago 


He had a moderate salary. He and his wife started simply and saved. But they 
didn’t skimp. They gave little dinners and heard the best lectures. In five 
years they had saved enough to pay for the house at the head of this page. 


Another Young Man Was Married, Too 


This couple put by $7 a week, and the house at the bottom of this page is now 
theirs, — entirely paid for. A third young man’s income was $16 per week. He and his 
wife saved $8 of it, and bought and paid for the house at the bottom of this page. 

How these and 97 others did it, step by step, dollar by dollar, is all told in the great 
series, ‘‘ How We Saved For a Home,’’—100 articles by 100 people who saved for and 
now own their own homes on an 


» 


Average Salary of $15 a Week: None Higher Than $30 


This great series will run for an entire year in 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


For ONE DOLLAR, for a year’s subscription, you get the whole series. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














This is the house 
saved for on $7 a 
week and now all 

paid for. , 


This is the house 
paid for out of a 
salary of $16 per 
week, saving $8. 
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That very old proverb 
about reaching the 
heart of a man is best 
exemplified with 


NABISCO 
Sugar 











Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich with 
an upper and lower 
crust of indescribable 
delicacy, separated with 
a creamy flavoring of 











Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Mint. 
Ask for your favorite flavor 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
3 
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ROLL A 
PERFECT 
CIGARETTE 

Ce LN 

















of your favorite tobacco with a 


Beattie Cigarette Machine 


Nickel-plated, light, and practical. Gives a 
firm, even pressure to the tobacco, and a uni 
form diameter to the cigarette. The paper 
always sticks and cigarettes can be made 
rapidly. Sent by mail for 35c. Booklet free. 
C. 8. NORTHUP MFG. CO., Hartford, N. Y. 

























or FEES returned. 
PATENT SECURE FREE opinion as | 

to patentability. 
Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. © VANS, WEILKENS & ©O., Washington, D. C 


Blizzard Proof 


Wool fleece inside. Close woven 
outside. Wears like iron, warm and 
comfortable as an oldcoat. Jacket 
and lining woven together. Snap 
fasteners, riveted pockets. Wear 
with or without an overcoat. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET 


“ARCTIC” Trade Mark 

Fer sportsmen, policemen, letter carriers, 

drivers and all who face the cold. Ask 

your own dealer for it. Sent postpaid on 

receipt do is . et, ARKER 
Dept. 5 


PAYS HE== 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Dm 40 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


STAMP COLLECTING is most interesting, 
instructive .and profitable. For only we will 
start you with an album and genuine stamps 
from Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, etc. 
68-pp. catalog free. App. sheets 50 per cent. discount. 


Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
California, Washington, Oregon 
CHEAP RATES Colorado. We aotaae seduced 


rates on household goods of intending settlers to the 
above States. Write for rates. Aap of California, FREE. | 
Trans-Continental Dearborn 





















to write for our 260-page free book. 
Tells how men with small capital 
can make jeg? with a 

or STEREOPTI' 











TREES SUCCEED WHERE 

Largest Nursery OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 
BTARK BROG., Louisi Mo. ; Dansvill Y.; Ete. 





| beat of his horses’ hoofs. 
| he gained Gretry’s office, and alone with his 


| patched, 
| Often he acted upon what he knew to be blind, 
| unreasoned instinct. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THE PIT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


every tiniest nerve in his body. . It would be- 
gin as he lay in bed—counting interminably 
tu get himself to sleep—between his knees 


| and ankles, and thence slowly spread to every 


part of him, creeping upward, from loin to 


January 3, 1903 


Our Experience with Mahin 
is Typical — 


shoulder, in a gradual wave of torture that | 


was not pain, yet infinitely worse. A dry, 


shocks crept upward over his flesh, 


| pringling aura as of billions of minute electric | 


till it | could be improved. 


reached his head, where it seemed to culmi- | 


nate in a white flash, which he felt rather 
than saw. 

His body felt strange and unfamiliar to him. 
It seemed to have no weight, and at times 


When we first suggested to the president of 
the Mahin Advertising Company that we could 
inaugurate methods which would increase the 


efficiency of his organization, at the same time | 


reducing expense, he suggested that we were 
“ bluffing ’—challenged us to go into his office 
and point out SOME ONE THING that 


We did it! Showed him a defective system 


| of reports, very first thing. 


We had no ready-made system to introduce 


his hands would appear to swell swiftly to the | 


size of mammoth boxing-gloves, so that he 
must rub them together to feel that they were 
his own. 

He put off consulting a doctor from day 
today, alleging thathehad notthetime. But 
the real reason, though he never admitted it, 


was the fear that the doctor might tell him | 


what he guessed to be the truth. 

Were his wits leaving him? The horror 
of the question smote through him like the 
drive of a javelin. 
What nameless calamity impended? 

‘“Wheat-wheat-wheat, wheat-wheat-wheat.’’ 


We spent a lot of time at Mahin’s studying, 
discussing, making everybody in the place 
think and study. 


In the end, we made a lot of plain, simple 
shortcuts in his system. We applied old fun- 
damental principles in new ways. 


We CONVINCED HIM ABSOLUTELY 


| that our knowledge of the science of accounts 


| Why Audit a Business. 


What was to happen? | 


His watch under his pillow took up the | 


refrain. How to grasp the morrow’s business, 
how control the sluice-gates of that torrent 
he 
crumbling and disintegrating of his faculties 
going on? 

Jaded, feeble, he rose to meet another day. 
He drove downtown, trying not to hear the 
Dizzy, stupefied, 


terrors sat in the chair before his desk, wait- 
ing, waiting. 

Then far away the great gong struck. Just 
over his head, penetrating wood and iron, he 
heard the mighty throe of the Pit once more 
moving, the sullen thunder of the Niagara» 


had unchained, with this unspeakable | 


And then, once again, the limp and raveled | 


fibres of being grew tight with a wrench. 
Under the stimulus of the roar of the maél- 
strom, the flagging, wavering brain righted 
itself once more, and — how, he himself could 
not say—the business of the day was dis- 
the battle was once more urged. 


Judgment, clear reason- 
ing, at times, he felt, forsook him. Decisions 
that involved what seemed to be the very 
stronghold of his situation, had to be taken 
without a moment’s warning. He decided for 
or against without knowing why. Under his 
feet fissures opened. He must take the leap 
without seeing the other edge. 





Somehow he | 


always landed upon his feet; somehow his | 


great, cumbersome Engine, lurching, sway- 
ing, in spite of loosened joints, always kept 
the track. 

Luck, his golden goddess, the genius of 
glittering wings, was with him yet. Sorely 
tried, flouted even, she yet remained faithful, 
lending a helping hand to lost and wandering 
judgment. 

(TO BE CONTINUED} 


RreD 
A Time for All Things 


RANK A. VANDERLIP, whose recent 
speeches on financial conditions are 


attracting much attention, 


says that among | 


the secrets of his success are precepts, both | 


economical and ethical, which 
from the former Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Gage. 

When Mr. Vanderlip was Assistant Secre- 
tary the exactions of that office made him seek 
Sunday recreation. He tried golfing as a 
diversion and exercise. The links was near 
Cleveland Park, not far from the suburban 
home of his chief. Proudly in his knicker- 


bocker golf suit of bright and striking pattern | 


Mr. Vanderlip stalked across the fields to pay 
his respects to Mr. Gage. 
The sentiments provoked in the mind of 


he imbibed | 








‘The Outcome of Unintelligent Competition. 
Inefficient System of Accounting ina 
Manufacturing Business. 


| Then he decided to overhaul his book- 

keeping system himself, with the assistance 
| of his own staff, one member of which 
had been keeping agency books for twelve 
| years. 


The more Mr. Mahin planned and figured, 
the more he wondered what WE could do. 


He knew it would cost money, but he de- 
cided to call us in. 


| could be practically applied to seemingly 
perfect organizations. 
Perhaps there’s a lesson here for YOU. 
Can you see it? 
We showed the Mahin people that we could 
| increase efficiency and diminish expense. 
May we not show YOU? 
Any of the following leaflets sent FREE on 
| request: 
General Expense. 
The Value of Frequent Balance Sheets. 
Monthly Statements of Loss and Gain by Departments. 
Necessary Characteristics of Credit Men. 


BAHER-VAWTER COMPANY 


155 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago 


155 Central Bank Building, New York 


Accountants — Auditors — Devisers of Complete Business Systems — Manufacturers 





To introduce 
GIVEN AWAY #o'338's 

WORLD in 
your home we make you a present appreciated 
y every lady. WoOMAN’s WORLD has a circula- 
tion of 800,000 and is the best illustrated 
magazine ever published at a popular price. 
Send only ten cents, our special rate for a six 
months’ trial subscription, and we will send 





’ Exposition Flyer | 


“ Big Four” 


From 


Cincinnati 


To 


St. Louis 


Write for Rates and Folders 





WoMAN’s WORLD for six months, and you will 
get FREE by return mail TEN oy eg 
and patterns—the center-piece, pend frame, 3 
large doilies and napkin ring — 21 

of fine linen stamped with the latest designs as 
illustrated below; also the fine Battenberg 
handkerchief, collar, tie-end, etc., shown a 
all different —all ready to work — 21 uare 
inches more--and all ABSOLUTELY FR =E— 
IN ALL 432 SQUARE INCHES. Address 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Dept. 19, Chicago 














The Artistic 
Pencil Pointer 


Guides your knife and makes a beautifully 
tapered point. Superior in effectiveness 
to any of the costly ma- 
chines on the market. Peter 
Ballingall, Certified Public 
Accountant and Auditor, - 
Philadelphia, writes: “1 
the only one I have PB cee 
across that does the work in a 
really perfect manner.’’ 
Sample sent postpaid for 
15c., two for 25c. Wholesale * 
prices on application. 
Patentee and exclusive Mfr, 


E. L. McDIVITT, 803 W. Lincoln Avenue, Belvidere, Illinois 














| PRY AN IDEAL 


that venerable financier by his colleague’s | 


gay and unaccustomed attire were gravely 
concealed, but when, after a pleasant exchange 
of courtesies, the Assistant Secretary rose to 
go, Mr. Gage extending his hand, said: 

‘* Mr. Vanderlip, but for the fact that I know 
you thoroughly as a Christian gentleman, and 
have the most implicit faith in your ideals of 
citizenship, I should be tempted to believe 
that you had been induced to engage ina 


| game of sport on the Sabbath day.’’ 


On all his subsequent Sundays in Wash- 
ington Mr. Vanderlip’s garb was soberly 
conventional. 





J. W. Miller’s incubator— made by 
the man who knows. It is 
really self-regulating. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
We get no money until you are per- 
fectly satisfied. Poultry Book Free. 
J.W. MILLER Co. 
Box 54 Freeport, Dl. 
(Poultry supplies and thoroughbred fowls.) 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses low 
and can uced one-half by working for 
board. Railroads give our uates 
furnish 
to nations. We have 
more orders for operators than we can 
fill, and give students choice of dif- 
ferent railroads in many States. Write for 
catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Fanesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 






















square inches | 


Warren J. Lynch W. P. Deppe 
Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt 


. Tkt. \ Ass’t Gen] P. & T. A 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














STANLEY 
Straight Back Trunks 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 
Sets close up to wall. joes not mar 
plaster or woodwork. Has corner hinges. 
Strong and durable. Finely made. 
Many styles and sizes. Costs no more 
than old styles. Direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


$ 42 ) 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 


Everything within easy reach. 
Norummaging for clothing. No 
heavy trays to lift. 
smooth-sliding «drawers. 
fectly durable. Holds as much 
as any other trunk. Sent privi- 
lege of examination. Write for 
Trunk Catalogue A-1001. 


~- HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Our yea 4 book “ The te and Treatment of ay. portage. . 
sent any address. Enclose 6 cents to 
LEWIS 1 STA MMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide 8t., beirolt, mich 




















We teach you thoroughly at your home by our Automatic 


Transmitter for $5.00 per month. Particulars and testi- 


monials mailed free. 
National 


Automatic Telegraph Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 


GUYO SUSPENDERS 


Support without restraint. 
Indestructible buttonholes. 
If not at your dealer’s send 50 cents for sample pair. 
OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City 











Los Angeles County, California 


For réliable information, enclose five-cent stamp to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 


I Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspa) Press $5. Larger 
size, $18, Money saver. Big profits print- 
ing for others. Type-setting easy, rules 
sent. Write for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, etc., to factory 

THE PRESS C0., Meriden, Conn. 
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